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Preface 


This anthology is the result of a collaboration between teacher educators, 
researchers and representatives of teacher organizations in Denmark, 
Finland, Estonia, Iceland, Norway and Sweden. This network has orga- 
nized presentations and symposia at several conferences, carried out 
projects, written articles and edited books. The background for the col- 
laboration is a desire to share experiences and research-based knowledge 
of measures aimed at induction and mentoring for newly qualified teach- 
ers (NQTs) in the Nordic countries. The collaboration has mainly been 
funded by Nordplus', which is a program created by The Nordic Council of 
Ministers”. The purpose of the program is to stimulate research and edu- 
cational policy cooperation between the Nordic countries and the Bal- 
tic states. Therefore, representatives from Tallinn University in Estonia 
have also actively participated in the group. For practical reasons, in this 
anthology we refer to our group as Nordic in the sense that the represen- 
tatives of Estonia are also included in this term. 

The Nordic model is a commonly used concept. The Nordic countries 
have a lot in common in terms of geography, climate and vegetation, to 
mention a few. They also have similarities in their history; affected by 
the same European and global political and ideological currents and they 
have also influenced each other in many ways. Therefore, there are simi- 
larities in religion, culture, social structure, political systems, and, gener- 
ally speaking, in the way of life. 

The Nordic model refers to an economic and social model, which is 
based on the combination of market economy and a large public sector 
financed mostly by taxes. It is also often referred to as the Nordic wel- 
fare state model. This political and social model is usually associated with 
ideas of individual autonomy, social mobility and an emphasis on basic 


1 — https://www.nordplusonline.org/eng 
2 https://www.norden.org/en/nordic-council-ministers 
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human rights, as well as a significant impact of the state in the econ- 
omy. Trade unions are strong in the Northern countries whereas the non- 
governmental organizations and voluntary charitable approaches are less 
influential than in many other countries. 

The educational sector is an important element of the Nordic model: it 
is almost entirely funded by the public sector, and the citizens have equal 
access to free education from early childhood to adulthood. So, we may 
argue that education is one of the fundamental elements of the Nordic 
model. Education is highly valued and considered to be both economi- 
cally important and the very basis of human flourishing and wellbeing. 
This is evident in the high quality of education in the Nordic countries. 

On this basis, one would assume that the induction and mentoring 
practices in these countries would also have much in common. However, 
the articles of this book quite clearly show that this is not the case. On the 
contrary, one can see a wide diversity in the ecosystems of mentoring and 
induction. 

A number of people and organizations have facilitated the writing and 
publication of this book. A special thanks to all those who for many years 
have contributed to the collaboration that have made our Nordic network 
a powerful forum for research and quality development when it comes to 
induction and mentoring for new teachers. This applies not only to those 
who have contributed in this book (see the author presentations), but also 
to the representatives of student and teacher organizations who have par- 
ticipated in the work. 

Special thanks also go to the Nordic Council, which through the Nord- 
plus Horizontal program has made it possible for us to meet physically, 
attend conferences and set up the administrative support functions such 
co-operation requires. We also thank The Teacher Education Development 
Program of the Ministry of Education and Culture in Finland, VIA Uni- 
versity College in Aarhus, Denmark and the University of South-Eastern 
Norway who have contributed financially to the production of the book. 


3 — https://www.nordplusonline.org/Who-can-apply/Nordplus-horizontal 
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Our thanks also go to the publisher Cappelen Damm Akademisk, who 
in an excellent and professional way has contributed to this book being 
realized. 

We as editors hope this book will contribute to the development of a 
comprehensive and sustainable ecosystem for professional development, 
built through partnerships between a wide variety of educational and 
political stakeholders. This will create a necessary basis for research, a 
comprehensive professional development program for all teachers and a 
better school for all who live and learn in it. 


Drammen, Notodden and Jyväskylä, 18" of August 2020 
Knut-Rune Olsen, Eva M. Bjerkholt and Hannu L. T. Heikkinen 
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Introduction: Mentoring and 
Induction in the Nordic Countries 


Knut-Rune Olsen 
University of South-Eastern Norway, Norway 


Eva M. Bjerkholt 


University of South-Eastern Norway, Norway 


Hannu L. T. Heikkinen 
University of Jyväskylä, Finland 


The professional collaboration that forms the basis of this book dates back 
to the beginning of the 2000s when some of the authors started what was 
then called Newly Qualified Teachers in Northern Europe (NQTNE). In 2017, 
the network was expanded to a cross-sectoral network financed via https:// 
www.nordplusonline.org/Who-can-apply/Nordplus-horizontal Nordplus 
Horizontal.’ In this network called Newly Qualified Teachers and Induc- 
tion: A Nordic Cross-Sectorial Network - NTI, representatives of teacher 
organizations in the Nordic region were also invited to participate. This 
book can therefore be understood as a result of a continuation of almost 
20 years of Nordic cooperation on research and development work on 
induction and mentoring. 

Some initial results of the studies introduced in this book have been 
presented and shared with the international research community at 


1 __ https://www.nordplusonline.org/eng 
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NERA and https://eera-ecer.de/ ECER* conferences in 2018 and 2019. The 
network also hosted a https://www.usn.no/nti/ Teacher Development 
Summit in Iceland in 2019. In this anthology, we present and discuss sig- 
nificant parts of this material, aiming at stimulating a research-oriented 
and evidence-based development of induction and mentoring for newly 
qualified teachers (NQTs) in the Nordic countries. 


Discussion of some key concepts 
and principles 


When it comes to the Nordic languages, those with Norwegian, Danish 
or Swedish as their mother tongue will usually easily understand each 
other. The same does not apply to Finnish, Icelandic and Estonian. For 
example, in the case of “newly qualified teachers”: in Denmark, they will, 
for the most part, use the concept nyuddannede lærere; in Norway, nyut- 
dannede lerere; in Sweden, nyutdbildade lärare; in Estonia, äsja kvalifit- 
seeritud öpetajad; in Finland, vastavalmistuneet opettajat; and in Iceland, 
nylidar i kennslu. The common language in our collaboration group has, 
therefore, been English, and consequently this anthology is also written 
in English. 

In the articles in this book, terms such as “teacher education”, “newly 
qualified teachers” NQTs, “induction” and “mentoring” will be frequently 
referred to. We will briefly explain our understanding of these concepts. 


Teacher Education 

The main model for initial teacher education in the Nordic countries 
is an integrated three to five year teacher education, where the student 
teachers’ main focus throughout the whole program is how to become a 
professional teacher. The knowledge base of the teacher education is com- 
plex, cross-disciplinary and consists of ethical values, advanced skills and 


2 https://www.norden.org/en/nordic-council-ministers 
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professional judgment. That is why teacher education takes place both on 
the university/university college campus and in kindergartens and schools. 
There are also alternative routes for becoming teachers in the Nordic 
countries. The most common model is to build a one-year teacher educa- 
tion program on top of a master's degree in special subjects (mathemat- 
ics, science, English, etc.). This program is mainly a study of pedagogy 
and didactics at a university or university college, combined with practice 
periods where the students get supervision from practice teachers. 


Newly qualified teachers - NQTs 

One of the main concepts used in this anthology is newly qualified 
teachers - NQTs. In some of the articles, you will meet concepts like new 
teachers, first-year teachers, newly graduated teachers, beginning teach- 
ers, early-career teachers or novice teachers. There is no common clarifi- 
cation of the differences or similarities between these terms, but there are 
some nuances between how the different countries define the period of 
being a newly qualified teacher. Researchers often use the concept newly 
qualified teachers or beginning teachers for new teachers in their first five 
years as teachers in schools and kindergartens. 


Induction 


In the Nordic countries, none of the languages have a single term like 
“induction” referring to NQTs. In most articles, you will find that the 
terms induction, induction and mentoring, or just mentoring, frequently 
are used. In English, induction is a complex concept covering NQTs’ 
learning processes, need for support, vulnerability, special activities 
and programs. Although most induction programs include mentoring, 
the authors of this book sometimes use the term “induction and men- 
toring”, mostly to emphasize the importance of mentoring in induc- 
tion (Attard-Tonna, Bjerkholt & Holland, 2017; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; 
Langdon, Alexander, Ryde & Baggetta, 2014; Shanks et al., 2020). We refer 
to the explanation of the term mentoring below. 

Feiman-Nemser et al. (1999) claim that the concept induction has 
to be understood as more than only a program, special activities and 
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mentoring for NQTs. Induction is also an important phase and learning 
process in a teaching career. Referring to this, Britton, Paine, Pimm and 
Raizen (2003), frame the term induction by pointing to four broad cate- 
gories of meanings: Å process for learning; a special phase in teaching; a 
particular period of time; and a system (Britton et al., 2003, p. 3). 

New teachers are new in the profession and at their workplace. They have 
little experience in teaching and are constantly developing their identity 
and competence as a teacher. Eraut (2007) states that "professional compe- 
tence also has a large and important tacit dimension” (2007, p. 404). This 
tacit dimension plays a significant role in teachers’ professional learning 
throughout their careers. In many cases, tacit knowledge determines how 
they react in situations that require advanced skills and knowledge. In 
the case of NQTs, this holistic professional competence is little developed 
and must be acquired and learned over time. This has important con- 
sequences for how to organize induction programs for NQTs. To some 
extent, tacit knowledge can be gained by instructing new teachers and 
encouraging them to imitate their more experienced colleagues’ profes- 
sional actions, but in many cases this is not sufficient. Therefore, mento- 
ring is an important part of induction programs. Through conversations 
and reflection with mentors related to experiences and challenges in the 
profession, both the NQTs and their mentors are given access also to the 
underlying and often unconscious basis for professional action (Grimen 
& Molander, 2008; Kessels & Korthagen, 1996). 

Britton et al. (2003, p. 2) distinguish between “limited” and “compre- 
hensive” use of the term induction. Limited induction refers to a pro- 
gram consisting of targeted supportive activities for NTQs. The duration 
of this kind of program varies, but it often lasts from one to two years. 
Many researchers (Bjerkholt, 2013; Feiman-Nemser et al., 1999) under- 
line that “limited” induction has to be seen as more than “simply the 
filling in of gaps”, like the lack of teaching experience (Britton et al., 2003, 
p. 1). According to the Norwegian principles for mentoring NQTs,? it is 
also important to recognize their competence and encourage them to 


3 https://www.regjeringen.no/contentassets/0081e41fad994cfdbb4e0364a2eb8f65/veiled- 
ning-av-nyutdannede-nytilsatte-larere-i-barnehage-og-skole.pdf 
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express and use their resources and expertise in collaboration with their 
colleagues. 

However, if you consider induction as a special phase in teachers” 
careers, researchers often define this period to be the first five years of 
work after completing initial teacher education. Britton et al. (2003) name 
this perspective on induction "comprehensive induction”. This indicates 
that there are many possible goals for induction and induction as a con- 
tinuum of developing as a professional teacher. 

Comprehensive induction includes not only activities and special 
induction programs for NQTs, but also a wider range of measures to 
promote the professional learning of new teachers and the NQTs to be 
included in the profession. It requires attention to teaching as well as the 
whole responsibility of being a teacher. The activities are not only men- 
toring programs but facilitate also multiple complementary teaching and 
learning activities specially focused on NQTs’ needs (Attard Tonna et al., 
2017; Shanks et al., 2020). 

In different countries the concept of induction has also been under- 
stood differently, so the concept of induction is understood to mean 
different practices in different countries. This problem has also been 
encountered in international Teaching and Learning International Sur- 
vey (TALIS) research. For example, in the Finnish TALIS questionnaire, 
the word perehdyttåminen is used for “induction”. In Swedish, the expres- 
sion "induction program” has been translated as introduktionsprogram, 
and in Norway as introduksjonsprogram (OECD, 2019). However, Finns 
have a slightly different meaning for the word perehdyttåminen than 
Norwegians and Swedes have for the related concepts introduktion/ 
introduksjon. In Finnish, the word perehdyttåminen stems from the verb 
“perehtyä”, which refers to an in-depth study of the matter, so the word 
has a deeper meaning than “introduction” or “induction”. These kinds of 
complexity and differences in how to understand the concept induction 
are a challenge and complicate international comparative research. 


Mentoring 


In most of the Nordic countries, a word derived from the national lan- 
guage has been introduced to describe mentoring: vejledning (Danish), 
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juhendamine (Estonian), leiösögn (Islandic), veiledning (Norwegian) and 
handledning (Swedish). Finland seems to be an exception: in Finnish, the 
most-used concept is mentorointi, which is a fairly direct translation of 
the word mentoring. Most of the concepts used in the Nordic languages 
translate well into English, but the English concept the researchers prefer 
to use varies. For example, sometimes the Norwegian word veiledning is 
translated as guidance or counseling, whereas some other authors prefer 
to use the concepts supervision or coaching (Bjørndal, 2008; Kemmis 
& Heikkinen, 2012; Skagen, 2014). In Sweden and Norway, you can find 
the English words mentor/mentoring and coach/coaching used both 
in everyday language and as titles for a variety of different supporting 
activities. 

Kemmis and Heikkinen (2012) point out that these concepts have dif- 
ferent nuances of meaning. Sometimes, mentoring refers to an interaction 
between a more-experienced and a less-experienced person, for example, 
a relationship between a novice teacher and a more-experienced teacher. 
Bozeman and Freeney (cited in Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012) use the con- 
cept mentoring as “a process of the informal transmission of knowledge, 
social capital and psychosocial support from a person who is perceived to 
have greater relevant knowledge, wisdom, or experience (the mentor) to 
a person who is perceived to have less (the protégé)” (Bozeman & Freeny, 
as cited in Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012, p. 145). 

Many researchers and authors however have pointed to the concepts 
mentoring, coaching and supervision as “a practice ill-defined, poorly 
conceptualized and weakly theorized” (Colley, 2003; Skagen, 2014; 
Attard-Tonna et al., 2017). It is more about which concept the authors 
prefers to use, rather than different actual concepts (Bjerkholt, 2017; 
Skagen, 2014). In the international field of research in induction and 
mentoring NQTs, the most common concept is mentoring. 

In the Norwegian framework for national principles on (veiledning) 
mentoring NQTs (Kunnskapsdepartementet, 2018), the concept “mento- 
ring” is clarified as: “A planned, systematic and structured process con- 
ducted individually and in groups.” The term “qualified mentor” is clarified 
as: “An educated teacher who has formal mentor skills, necessary profes- 
sional skills and at least three years of experience as a teacher.” A mentor 
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and mentee relationship is, in the Norwegian tradition of mentoring NQTs, 
based on a non-hierarchical relationship and a more equal status. 


International perspectives 


Before we take a closer look at the situation in the Nordic countries, we 
will briefly refer to some international surveys that document main fea- 
tures regarding induction "in countries it is natural to compare us to”, i.e. 
the so-called OECD countries. 

We primarily focus on two OECD reports published in 2018 and 2019. 
The first of these is TALIS 2018: Results. Volume 1. Teachers and School 
Leaders as Lifelong Learners* (OECD, 2018), which contains data col- 
lected from upper secondary education in a wide range of countries in 
and outside Europe. The second report, called A Flying Start, published 
in April 2019 (OECD, 2019), includes the results of a comprehensive sur- 
vey of induction and mentoring for NQTs in the OECD countries. It is 
supported by an interactive website, Teacher Ready,” that explains how 
work on the report was organized and conducted, and describes some of 
the main principles of the OECD’s recommendations on induction and 
mentoring for member countries. 

The OECD reports are based on three important perspectives that 
also form the basis of this anthology. First: “No matter how good ini- 
tial teacher education is, it is not expected to prepare teachers for all the 
challenges they face during their first regular employment as a teacher” 
(OECD, 2018, p. 138). Consequently, special measures must be taken to 
address this particular part of a teacher’s career. 

Second, it is stated with reference to Ingersoll and Strong (2011) (see 
Lisbeth Lunde Fredriksen’s review article in this book) that there is 
empirical evidence for the claim that support and assistance for begin- 
ning teachers have a positive influence on outcomes such as commitment 


4 _ http://www.oecd.org/education/talis-2018-results-volume-i-1dobcg2a-en.htm 
5 http://www.oecd.org/education/talis/a-flying-start-cf74e549-en.htm 
6 http://www.oecdteacherready.org/ 
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and retention of teachers, classroom teaching practices and student 
achievement. 

Third, according to the OECD, it is important that induction and men- 
toring must not only be regarded as an isolated measure to support new 
teachers in a demanding situation and ensure that they continue in the 
profession, but also as an integral part of a "coherent system of initial 
teacher preparation that can serve as the foundation for a process of con- 
tinued development throughout the full duration of a teacher's career.” In 
the report (ibid., p. 18) this is illustrated by the following model: 


Pre-service education In-service education 


Entrance First years 
into teaching of teaching 
4 4 


Selection into ITE Progress through ITE 


4 


Equipping 
prospective Ensuring 
teachers quality 
with what delivery 
they need of ITE 
to know programmes 
and do 


Certifying Continuous 


iri Supporting 4 
h 
ses LAT | professional 


fastere AG development 


Attracting Selecting 
candidates candidates 


Alternative pathways 


Figure 1. 


The model shows the connection between the different phases and the 
prerequisites that are important to ensure that a nation has teachers with 
high academic and didactic competence. As can be seen from the model, 
the measures can be divided into two main phases: pre-service education 
and in-service education. 

The first phase of pre-service education is about admission quality, in 
the sense that one must ensure good access to highly-qualified applicants 
and then select the candidates who have the best potential to become 
proficient teachers. Finland is the most successful country in the Nordic 
region in this respect. (See article on Finland in this anthology). 

The next step is to ensure that student teachers have a high-quality 
education of the greatest possible relevance for future work as a teacher. 
When it comes to the Nordic countries, including Estonia, all except 
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Denmark have a five-year university or university college education at 
the master's level as the main model for the education of teachers working 
in primary and secondary education (Elstad, 2020). 

The second phase, in-service education, is comprised of two main 
types of measures: induction and mentoring for NQTs, which can include 
a period of two to five years in work after completing basic education, 
and continuous professional development that includes all teachers in a 
lifelong career perspective. 


The content of the anthology 


Accordingly, the OECD emphasizes the importance of a systemic perspec- 
tive as a basis for identifying key stakeholders and recognizes induction 
and mentoring as a necessary part of an overall commitment to increased 
quality and more learning for students in schools. In the article “Under- 
standing Mentoring Within an Ecosystem of Educational and Political 
Practices” in this book, Hannu L. T. Heikkinen explains an ecosystemic 
approach to mentoring, which in recent years has been the basis for the 
Nordic group’s symposia and presentations at international conferences 
and seminars. This way of understanding human activity has its origin in 
ecosystemic theory and systems-analytic approaches, as we know them 
from, for example, Urie Bronfenbrenner (1997) and Fritjof Capra (2016). 
An ecosystemic approach makes it possible to both describe and analyze 
practices of induction and mentoring inhabiting a given ecological niche 
and to see this niche within a larger educational policy context. When it 
comes to this anthology, the editors have left the authors free to choose 
their own theoretical approach, but some of the ecosystemic concepts are 
used in some of the articles. 

In the article “Support for Newly Qualified Teachers Through Teacher 
Induction Programs - A Review of Reviews” in this book, Lisbeth Lunde 
Fredriksen discusses research within the field of induction and mento- 
ring. She refers to the main findings from six review articles that sum- 
marize research findings from more than 230 individual studies. Lunde 
Fredriksen concludes that the current research provides a basis for claim- 
ing that systematic and targeted high-quality measures in the form of 
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mentoring and induction for NQTs have significant positive effects, not 
only for the new teachers themselves, but also for their students” learning 
and well-being. Accordingly, the article supports the assumptions and 
main conclusions reported in the OECD publications mentioned above. 

In recent history, there have been many commonalities and close col- 
laborations, both culturally and politically, between the Nordic countries. 
This applies, not least, to the educational policy field, where free access to 
high-quality education for all has been a high priority in all of the coun- 
tries. However, when it comes to induction and mentoring for NQTs, it is 
difficult to point out commonalities between the Nordic countries, except 
that none of them currently have a legal binding national program that 
gives NQTs the right and access to support. 

The main part of this book comprises six articles which, in alphabet- 
ical order, discuss the historical background for, and the current situa- 
tion regarding, induction and mentoring in Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
Iceland, Norway and Sweden. We will briefly present some key features 
regarding the current situation in the Nordic countries. For more detailed 
information and relevant references, see the articles that present each 
country. 

In the case of Denmark, researchers from VIA University College pub- 
lished the results of a survey in 2017 that documents the extent of induc- 
tion and mentoring measures aimed at NQTs appointed after January 1, 
2013. The results were disappointing in the sense that only 38 % of the 
NQTs answered “yes” to “having participated in a program in which an 
experienced teacher was charged with assisting and supporting - mentor/ 
tutor program”. Only 17 % of these mentors had formal mentor education. 

The situation in Denmark is also characterized by the aftermath of a 
nationwide labor conflict in spring 2013, which resulted in a lockout that 
shut all teachers in primary and secondary schools out of work for almost 
four weeks. Furthermore, there are indications that Denmark may face 
a considerable teacher shortage in coming years. At present, publicly- 
appointed committees are in the process of evaluating and assessing the 
need for changes in Danish teacher education. There are also negotia- 
tions between state authorities and teacher organizations regarding sal- 
ary and working conditions for teachers. In this connection, the need to 
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strengthen measures aimed at NQTs has been pointed out. This could 
mean incipient shifts in the political ecosystem of education that might 
result in new efforts to strengthen induction and mentoring for NQTs in 
Denmark. 

Although Estonia does not formally fall under the term "Nordic coun- 
tries”, there have been targeted political and cultural processes in the 
period after 1945 aimed at strengthening relations between the countries 
on both sides of the Baltic Sea. As early as 2004, the universities of Tartu 
and Tallinn, in collaboration with schools and authorities, launched a 
national program of induction and mentoring for NQTs in Estonia. The 
role of the universities included both mentoring and campus gatherings 
for the NQTs. An interesting feature of this program was that it was 
emphasized from the outset that induction had to be seen as part of a 
holistic approach to develop the entire school as an organization. 

In recent years, Estonian teacher education has undergone changes, 
partly because of facing significant challenges when it comes to educat- 
ing a sufficient number of teachers. The average age of Estonian teachers 
is among the highest in the OECD countries, and the dropout rate from 
the teaching profession is also high (OECD, 2019). As a result, the recruit- 
ment to what is referred to in the model above as "alternative pathways” 
to formally-approved teacher education has increased significantly. This 
includes, among other things, relatively short vocational courses aimed 
at giving candidates who have a different career background the oppor- 
tunity to obtain a formally-approved teacher education. Internationally, 
these teacher education programs are referred to as Teach First” and Teach 
for AlL* and have branches in a number of countries in Europe, including 
England, Wales, and Estonia (Tatto & Menter, 2019; Elstad, 2020). It is 
worth noting that OECD warns against what they refer to as alternative 
routes into teaching, because "although they might temporarily resolve 
supply-demand issues, they also carry the risk and diminish the value of 
teacher education, and can work against sustainable solutions” (OECD, 


7 — https://www.teachfirst.org.uk/ 
8  https://teachforall.org/ 
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2019, p. 12). Estonia is now working on developing induction strategies 
that can be adapted to different types of teacher education and NQTs. 

In many ways, Finland has a special status internationally, both in 
terms of teacher education and results on international surveys such 
as PISA, TIMSS and PIRLS” on the level of knowledge of the pupils. 
Finnish teacher education has been a five-year master's program since 
1978. Recruitment and selection strategies related to what is referred to 
in the above model as "selection into initial teacher education” have been 
very successful and, unlike other Nordic countries, Finnish teacher edu- 
cation has followed a stable pattern with few fundamental changes in 
recent decades. This may be one of the reasons why Finland has not devel- 
oped targeted national mentoring and induction programs for NQTs, 
although international comparative studies such as TALIS 2018 clearly 
indicate that there is a need for mentoring. 

Finland has, however, had a comprehensive national program for peer- 
group mentoring (PGM) where experienced teachers and NQTs have 
worked together and reflected on experiences aimed to promote profes- 
sional development and learning. This work is based on theoretical prin- 
ciples rooted in theories of professional learning and development that 
we know of from constructivism and integrative pedagogy. 

In recent years, the Finnish PGM model has been challenged, among 
other things, by competing educational policy focus areas, with an inten- 
tion to develop Finnish teachers’ ICT competence. At the same time, 
there has been a declining trend in the recruitment of students for initial 
teacher education, especially in early childhood teacher education. This 
may trigger a discussion about further needs to develop induction and 
mentoring programs for NQTs also in Finland (Heikkinen, Utriainen, 
Markkanen, Pennanen, Taajamo & Tynjala, 2020). 

Like Estonia, Iceland faces a challenging situation when it comes to 
securing a sufficient number of qualified teachers in the years to come. 
Failure to recruit to teacher education, relatively high average age, and sig- 
nificant dropout from the teaching profession, were some of the reasons 


9 — https://www.oecd.org/pisa/test/ 
10 _https://timssandpirls.bc.edu/ 
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why a group of stakeholders was appointed in 2018 in order to investigate 
and point out measures that could address this situation. This resulted in 
the Ministry of Education launching a series of measures in 2019 aimed 
at securing new teachers with quality mentoring during the first three 
years after completing basic teacher education. This includes, among 
other things, state funding of further education for experienced teach- 
ers who want to be mentors for NQTs (30 ECTS credits). The Icelandic 
authorities are now implementing these measures in collaboration with 
the relevant stakeholders. As in Estonia, work has also been initiated to 
strengthen the provision of alternative educational pathways into the 
teaching profession. 

In Norway, work began on securing NQTs induction and mentoring as 
a national project in 2003 and gained the immediate support of teacher 
education programs at universities and university colleges. In 2009, a 
letter of intent was signed by the Ministry of Education and Research 
and the Norwegian Association of Local and Regional Authorities" (KS) 
which aimed to increase the number of NQTs who received mentoring. 
Formal national and regional collaborative forums were also set up with 
representatives from employers, teachers” unions, universities and politi- 
cal authorities to coordinate the work. A special feature of the Norwegian 
model is that the measures include all teacher groups from kindergartens 
to upper secondary education. 

During the period from 2009 to the present, collaboration between 
the stakeholders has been continued and further developed. A num- 
ber of evaluations and reports show a gradual increase of the measures 
locally, resulting in about 65 % of all NQTs in kindergartens and schools 
receiving induction and mentoring in the first two years after completing 
teacher education in 2020. About half of the mentors have formal com- 
petence equivalent to 15 ECTS credits or more. At present, a comprehen- 
sive national survey is being commissioned by state authorities, and the 
results are expected to be available during 2021. It is announced that this 
will be the basis for political and professional discourses and decisions on 
the further work on induction and mentoring in Norway. 


11 —https://www.ks.no/om-ks/ks-in-english/ 
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Sweden is the only Nordic country that has tried out a scheme with 
a probationary induction year before teachers are formally certified as 
teachers. With the support of the teacher organizations, this reform was 
implemented in the fall of 2011 as part of a major competency reform 
for teachers in Swedish schools. However, the probation element in the 
induction year program was discontinued in 2014, partly because it had 
proven demanding to implement both professionally and administra- 
tively and it also risked deterring people from entering teacher education 
programs and later on risking not getting a teacher qualification. Today, 
the responsibility for taking care of new teachers is formally delegated to 
the principals of the schools where they work, but this is followed up only 
to a limited extent. Unlike in Norway, no state funding has been allocated 
to motivate universities and university colleges to provide mentoring or 
mentoring education for experienced teachers. A survey conducted by 
the Swedish Teachers” Union in May 2019 showed that only 5 % of the 
municipalities “always” offered an induction period to NQTs, while 20 % 
“never” did. 13 % offered this “often”, 31 % “rarely did” and 31 % offered 
it “sometimes”. Corresponding figures from the OECD publications 
referred to above show that Sweden currently has poorer induction and 
mentoring results than the average of the OECD countries. 
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an Ecosystem of Practices 
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Abstract: The aim of this article is to introduce an ecosystemic approach to men- 
toring, inspired by the theory of ecologies of practices (Kemmis, Edwards-Groves, 
Wilkinson, & Hardy, 2012). It is suggested that relationships between practices 
and their environment resemble in many ways the relationships between natural 
organisms and ecosystems. From this perspective, mentoring is understood as a 
social practice that exists in the midst of other social practices and derives its 
essential qualities and its existence from its relation to other practices. The theory 
of ecologies of practices is based on the conception of practices as "living entities. 
From the perspective of ecologies of practice, practices of mentoring and induc- 
tion can be regarded as ecosystems of their own within the wider ecosystems of 
social, political and educational practices. In the research literature, the concept of 
ecosystem has been represented in a number of different variations. The concept 
was first introduced in education research by the developmental psychologist Urie 
Bronfenbrenner (1979), who described human development and socialisation in 
terms of nested circles of varying sizes. Lately, the ecosystem concept has also 
been used in the context of learning in ways that have been influenced by research 
in the fields of economics, business and information technology. The theory of 
ecologies of practices is rooted in an ontological understanding of the importance 
of learning for human existence: the human species exists as part of the natural 
ecosystem and, consequently, social practices are based on how the species acts to 
survive and thrive in the ecosystem. Based on these assumptions, ten ecological 
principles are introduced and applied to practices of mentoring: (1) networks, 
(2) nested systems, (3) niches, (4) interdependence, (5) diversity, (6) cycles, 
(7) flows, (8) development, (9) dynamic balance, and (10) resilience. Finally, some 
limitations and criticisms of the ecosystem approach are reflected upon. 
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of learning 
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Introduction: Mentoring as a "living thing" 


The unifying goal of this book is to explore the practices of mentoring 
newly qualified teachers in the Nordic countries and Estonia. Mentor- 
ing practices are introduced by presenting the special characteristics and 
historical developments of mentoring in these particular educational 
and political settings. Mentoring is understood as a special kind of social 
practice that exists in the midst of other social practices. 

We can view the relationships between different practices and the 
environments in which they exist as closely analogous to organisms and 
their relationships within the natural environment. These relationships 
are the subject of ecological research. In order to apply the conceptual 
tools derived from ecology, we need to look upon mentoring as a kind 
of ‘living thing’, or, at least, very much like a living thing (Kemmis et al., 
2012). Social practices resemble living organisms in many ways. Practices, 
like living organisms, evolve, live and die in a particular setting. They 
can move from one place to another, form territories and compete with 
one another. Some of these living entities are more sustainable or more 
resilient than others and occupy larger territories than others. Practices 
also develop the qualities they need to survive in the struggle for survival. 
Some gradually evolve into increasingly powerful forms. Others lose the 
evolutionary struggle, disappear and die out. Similar to organisms com- 
peting for their place within natural ecosystems, natural selection and 
evolution also seem to take place among human practices. 

The whole set of social practices in the midst of which mentoring lives 
can be understood as an ecosystem of education. We can consider mentor- 
ing as a particular species, or an ecosystem of its own, that lives and exists 
within a wider ecosystem of social, political and educational practices. This 
ecosystemic view has been represented in a number of different variations 
in the recent literature and conceptualised slightly differently in terms of 
ecologies of practice (Kemmis et al., 2012), ecosystems of schools (Godfrey & 
Brown, 2019), ecosystems of innovation or ecosystems of learning (Virolainen, 
Heikkinen, Siklander, & Laitinen-Våånånen, 2019), ecologies of learning 
(Barnett & Jackson, 2020) or learning ecologies (Savin-Baden, 2020). 

The aim of this article is to introduce and elaborate a theoretical per- 
spective on mentoring as an ecosystem. Particular attention will be paid to 
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the theory of ecologies of practices and the ecological principles developed 
on the basis thereof. In addition to the principles previously presented in 
the literature (Capra, 2004, 2005; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012; Kemmis 
& Mutton, 2012), one new principle is introduced, namely the principle of 
resilience. Some of these ecological principles are applied in other articles 
ofthis book. Finally, some limitations and criticisms regarding the appli- 
cation of the ecosystemic approach are introduced. 


A short genealogy of ecologies of mentoring 


In order to better understand the potentials and limitations of the con- 
cept of ecosystem in educational research, we must first take an excur- 
sion to the historical background, or genealogical roots, of the concept. 
In historical terms, the concept of ecology was first coined by the German 
zoologist Ernst Haeckel, who is also known as the founder of the disci- 
pline. Haeckel's research was inspired by Charles Darwin's On the Origin 
of Species (1859/2009). Haeckel came up with the concept of ecology by 
combining two Greek words, oikos and logos. Depending on the context, 
oikos may mean a heart, a fireplace, a home or home-economy. Meta- 
phorically, it refers to the most important, relevant, or active point of a 
thing or place, such as the heart or centre of a city or village. Such a place 
may also be called a nucleus, familiar to us from physics and biology; the 
central and most important part of an entity, forming the basis for its 
existence and activity. The meaning of the word logos, in turn, has been 
the subject of long philosophical debate, but in its simplest sense it means 
a word, a speech, a talk or a lesson. The etymological background of the 
concept of ecology thus refers to speaking, lecturing or understanding 
(logos) about the relationship between the place of interest, or nucleus 
(oikos), and its surroundings. Ecology, in short, is the study of the rela- 
tionship between organisms and the environment; it focuses on the inter- 
action between living entities and their surroundings and the conditions 
of existence of species and the larger entities formed by them (Wals, 2020; 
Virolainen et al., 2019). 

Subsequently, the combination of systemic thinking and ecology gave 
rise to the concept of ecosystem, as first introduced by the British botanist 
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Arthur Tansley in 1935 (Willis, 1997). System theory is not, however, a 
necessary element of ecological research, and some scholars have claimed 
that system theory assumptions are ontologically problematic when con- 
sidering nature, and that such assumptions can even prevent understand- 
ing of ecological phenomena as they are (Virolainen et al., 2019). 

The concept of ecosystem was first introduced in education research by 
the developmental psychologist Urie Bronfenbrenner (1979), who described 
human development and socialisation through a model of nested circles of 
varying sizes. The circles defined by Bronfenbrenner characterise interac- 
tions between individuals (microsystems), interconnections between envi- 
ronments (mesosystems), interconnections and processes of the evolving 
human individual (exosystems), and, more broadly, cultural values, hab- 
its and norms in societies. Later, Bronfenbrenner introduced the concept 
of a chronological system to describe temporal change. Bronfenbrenner's 
theory has recently been systematically applied to the study of learning 
ecosystems (e.g. Godfrey & Brown, 2019). 

However, lately, the ecosystem concept has been used in educational 
research in ways that are influenced by economics and information tech- 
nology. For example, in the EU there has been much discussion about 
innovation-driven or university-based entrepreneurship ecosystems (e.g. 
Fetters, Greene, Rice, & Butler, 2010; Groth, Esposito, & Tse, 2015). The con- 
cept of ecosystem is widely used to refer to business-to-business networks. 
One of the pioneers in applying an ecosystemic approach to business 
research was James F. Moore, whose article ‘Predators and Prey’ (1993) laid 
the foundation for understanding business through the ecosystem analogy 
by introducing the concept of business ecosystems. According to Moore, 
business competitors can be metaphorically seen as predators chasing prey. 
Businesses struggle for survival in a particular market niche, just like ani- 
mals and plants compete for space in an ecological niche. 

From the point of view of the business ecosystem, education can be seen 
as a subsystem of the economic system, generating a skilled workforce and 
potential consumers. From this perspective, education is subordinate to 
the economy. As a result, it is most productive to invest in so-called human 
capital (Peters & Bulut, 2011). Human cognitive skills are thus reduced 
to a means of production. This approach has been conceptualised as the 
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knowledge economy (Powell & Snellman, 2004), knowledge capitalism 
(Burton-Jones, 2003) and cognitive capitalism (Boutang, 2003; Heikkinen, 
2018; Peters & Bulut, 2011). 

There seem to be many different ways of applying the concept of eco- 
system to educational practices. A genealogical analysis of the concept 
(Virolainen et al., 2019) reveals that ecosystem refers to a wide range of 
phenomena in multiple contexts, to the extent, even, that the use of the 
term verges on eclecticism. Despite the wide use of multiple terms rooted 
in the concepts of ecology or ecosystem, the concept has not been ade- 
quately defined in the educational field. 

The impact of economics seems therefore to be significant in how the 
concept of ecosystem has come to be understood in education, which 
generally reflects an economic imperative and a neoliberal perspective. 
Through the concept of ecosystem, new models of organising collabora- 
tion between businesses and educational institutions are being developed 
in the intermediate space between (higher) education and the world of 
work. These ecosystems are often enabled by digitalisation; the 'new eco- 
systems of learning” are often digital ecosystems. 

However, one would expect the field of education to also reflect on how 
the ecosystem concept relates to the ecological challenges of our time. It 
is somewhat confusing to see that, despite our increasing awareness of 
the threat of an eco-crisis, the 'new ecosystems of learning” talk rarely 
addresses the very real environmental challenges that we face or the onto- 
logical importance of learning for human beings. The decisive factor in 
the evolutionary success of humans has been the development of a big 
brain and the capacity to learn new things to survive. Yet, the current 
discussion rarely mentions how vital it is for humans to learn to avoid 
ecological disaster - even when the very existence of our species in the 
global ecosystem depends on our ability to learn. 


Understanding mentoring through 
ecological principles 
The view of mentoring as an ecosystem of practices introduced in this 


article is based on the theory of ecologies of practices. In this theoretical 
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approach, ecology is taken in its true ontological sense: the human spe- 
cies exists as part of the natural ecosystem and, consequently, human 
social practices are based on how the species acts to survive and thrive in 
the ecosystem. Ontologically speaking, humans form a living system that 
exists within a larger living system. Capra crystallises this ontological 
view in the following way: 


First, every living organism, from the smallest bacterium to all the varieties of 
plants and animals, including humans, is a living system. Second, the parts of 
living systems are themselves living systems. A leaf is a living system. A muscle is 
a living system. Every cell in our bodies is a living system. Third, communities of 
organisms, including both ecosystems and human social systems such as families, 


schools and other human communities, are living systems. (Capra, 2005, p. 19) 


Onthis basis, it is clear that human social practices are ontologically inter- 
twined with the other living systems of the global ecosystem. It is also rea- 
sonable to assume that human practices form their own level within the 
natural ecosystem. Therefore, social practices can be supposed, subject 
to certain reservations, to function in a similar way to species in nature. 
Practices exist in ecological relationships with one another and in a whole 
ecosystem of interrelated practices. The theory of ecologies of practices 
explores whether and (if so) how practices are ecologically connected 
with one another. We are accustomed to thinking about relationships 
between practices in terms of the relationships between the practitioners 
who relate to one another, but we are less familiar with thinking about 
ecological relationships between practices themselves, which is the main 
focus in ecologies of practices (Kemmis et al., 2012; Kemmis & Heikki- 
nen, 2012; Kemmis & Mutton, 2012). 

Assuming practices live and interact with each other, much like an eco- 
system, it is possible to study the relationships between them by applying 
ecological principles. These principles of ecology were first introduced by 
Fritjof Capra (2004, 2005) and further developed and applied to practices 
of mentoring (Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). Capra originally introduced 
eight ecological principles and, following Capra’s specifications, Kemmis 
and Heikkinen (2012) introduced another: the principle of ecological niches. 
In this book, one more principle is suggested, that of ecological resilience. 
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Through these ten principles, the intention is to show how (a) mentoring 


practices, by analogy with species, and (b) ecologies of mentoring practices, 


by analogy with ecosystems, meet the criteria implied by these ten principles. 


Table 1. Ecological Principles (Capra, 2004, 2005; Kemmis et al., 2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 
2012; Kemmis & Mutton, 2012). 


1. Networks 


Practices derive their essential 
properties and their existence 
from their relationships with other 
practices. 


Mentoring practices derive 
their essential properties from 
local, regional, national and 
international educational and 
political practices. 


2. Nested systems 


3. Niches 


Different levels and networks of 
practice are nested within one 
another. 


To survive in an ecosystem, the 
species (the particular social 
practice) must find an ecological 
niche that provides optimal living 
conditions for that particular species. 


Mentoring practices are nested 
within other educational 
practices. 


Mentoring practices inhabit a 
given ecological niche that exists 
within certain political and social 
conditions in society. 


4. Interdependence 


Practices within a given ecology 
of practices are dependent on one 
another, as are different ecologies 
of practices. 


How mentoring can be 
organised depends on how other 
educational practices exist and 
function within that ecosystem. 


5. Diversity An ecology of practices includes There are different practices in 
many different practices with the educational ecosystem that 
overlapping ecological functions can partially replace one another, 
that can partially replace one such as mentoring, tutoring, 
another. coaching, supervision, guidance 

and counselling. 

6. Cycles Some (particular) kinds of When new mentoring practices 
matter (or in education - practice emerge, they are composed of 
architectures, activities, orders elements or features of previous 
or arrangements) cycle through educational practices that are 
practices or ecologies of practices- | being circulated in a new kind 
for example, as in a food chain. of composition, e.g. peer- 

group mentoring evolved from 
traditional mentoring. 

7. Flows Energy flows through an ecology Physical energy flows through 


of practices and the practices 
within it, being transformed from 
one kind of energy to another 

(in the way that solar energy is 
converted into chemical energy 
by photosynthesis) and eventually 
being dissipated. 


the ‘doings’, semantic energy 
flows through the ‘sayings’, and 
social energy flows through the 
‘relating’ of the people involved 
in the mentoring practices. 


(Continued) 
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Table 1. (Continued) 


8. Development 


develop through stages. 


Practices and ecologies of practices 


Different stages of development 
can be seen in the development 
of mentoring practices. 


9. Dynamic balance 


Ecologies of practices regulate 
themselves through processes 
of self-organisation, and (up to 
breaking point) maintain their 
continuity in relation to internal 


The amount of importance given 
to mentoring in society varies; 
sometimes it is higher on the 
political agenda, sometimes 
lower. 


and outside pressures. 


10. Resilience To a greater or lesser degree, 
practices resist interference from 
the outside, and maintain their 
balance without changing their 
self-organised processes and 


structures. 


Mentoring practices withstand 
disturbances in their 

political, social and economic 
environment. 


Next, these ecological principles will be applied more closely to the eco- 
systems of mentoring. 


Networks 


Different practices derive their essential properties and their existence from 


their relationships with other practices. 


The practices of mentoring are developed in networks of other educa- 
tional and political practices (Bjerkholt & Hedegaard, 2008). Mento- 
ring derives its essential properties and its existence from its relation 
with other practices, such as the education practices that inform and 
influence the social practices of a society or state which, in turn, inform 
and influence the conduct and content of education. The networks in 
schools, teacher education and continuous professional development 
are more often informal and based on self-organisation. While some of 
these networks are explicit and formalised, most are not well-defined 
and are tacit and implicit in nature. For example, this book is the result 
of the work of an explicitly and formally-established network. How- 
ever, the network can also be characterised by its informal and implicit 
features. Initially, the Nordic Network for Mentoring was developed 
on the basis of informal communication between researchers, and it 
was formalised through formal projects funded by, for example, the 
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EU, NordPlus and national ministries of education. Sometimes the 
degree of formality has been higher and sometimes lower (Kemmis & 
Heikkinen, 2012). 


Nested systems 


Different levels and networks of practice are nested within one another. 


The complex of practices that constitute the different national practices 
of mentoring appear to be ‘nested’ in other practices and, in this way, to 
be ecologically related. The idea of nested systems was implied already 
in the ecological system theory introduced by Bronfenbrenner (Bronfen- 
brenner, 1979; Godfrey & Brown, 2019). The practices of teacher induction 
are constituted in a complex system of education, initial and continu- 
ing teacher education, educational policy and administration, and edu- 
cational research and evaluation in which different systems are nested 
within one another. The practices of mentoring and teacher induction, 
for example, are nested in the practices of teacher education and continu- 
ing professional development of teachers, which are nested in the general 
practices of education which, in turn, are nested in national practices that 
are functionally, politically and economically determined. The chain does 
not operate in a one-way direction, however. Together, these practices can 
be said to form an ecology within which the different practices are nested. 
Each of these practices shapes and influences the other practices that are 
‘external’ to it, and those external practices, in turn, shape and influence 
the practices that are internal or subsidiary to them (Kemmis et al., 2012). 
A simplified illustration of this ‘nestedness’ is visualised in Figure 2 below. 


Niches 


To survive in an ecosystem, the species (the particular social practice) must find an 


ecological niche that provides optimal living conditions for that particular species. 


In ecology, ‘niche’ refers to the distribution of resources and competitors 
necessary for the survival of an organism. The concept of ‘niche’ is close 
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International PD practices 


National PD practices 


PD practices in a region 


PD practices in a 
municipality 


Mentoring 
practices in 
a school 


Figure 2. Nestedness of mentoring practices within the municipal, regional, national and 
international practices of professional development (PD). 


to the previous idea of 'nestedness', but emphasises instead the particular 
substantive content of an environment that provides an organism - or 
a practice — with the conditions it needs to survive. According to Smith 
(1999), drawing upon the ideas of Gibson (1986), an ecological niche is 


that into which an animal fits ... The niche is that in relation to which the 
animal is habituated in its behaviour (Gibson, 1986, p. 129). It embraces not 
only things of different sorts, but also shapes, textures, boundaries (surfaces, 
edges), all of which are organized in such a way as to enjoy affordance- 
character for the animal in question in the sense that they are relevant to 


its survival. The given features motivate the organism; they are such as to 
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intrude upon its life, to stimulate the organism in a range of different ways. 


(Smith, 1999, p. 126) 


Similarly, a niche stimulates a practice, providing it with motivations 
(points of departure), purposes (ends) and the characteristic places and 
paths in and through which it is enacted. The concept is used not only in 
ecology but also in business and economy. A ‘niche market’ is a subset of 
the market that a specific product seeks to colonise; therefore, the niche 
defines the specific product features that are needed to satisfy its specific 
market needs. In both contexts, the entity (an organism or a product) finds 
its ideal living space in relation to other entities in given conditions and 
circumstances. Without its niche, a practice cannot be enacted and it can- 
not survive. On the other hand, a suitable niche can exist and then be col- 
onised by a practice. This relationship is complex, however, because many 
aspects of niches of practices do not occur in the absence of human agency 
but as a result of it — as languages and discourses are made and developed 
by linguistic communities, for example. In this sense, practices appear to 
build the niches that support them. Thus, both niche and practice develop 
and evolve in interaction with one another (Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 


Interdependence 


Different practices (understood as different species of practices, mani- 
fested in particular individual instances of that practice) are dependent 
on one another in ecologies of practices (understood as ecosystems) and 
can be sustained only in interaction with these other practices. 

It is easy to imagine how different species in nature are dependent on 
each other, like bees are dependent on flowers. It is more challenging 
to understand how whole ecosystems are interdependent, like a coastal 
rainforest may be dependent on an alpine ecology above it, and vice versa. 
Some ecosystems are sustained only by their connections with these other 
ecologies. The same applies to ecologies of practices: to survive and flour- 
ish, practices are dependent upon their relationships with other ecologies. 

All educational practices, like mentoring and induction, are depen- 
dent upon one another and dependent upon their relationships with the 
processes and practices of the wider society in which they exist. Some 
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of these practices are even symbiotic. In Europe, specific national educa- 
tional practices may also be more or less interdependent with practices 
in other countries, such as international practices of research collabo- 
ration and their administration nationally. At the international level, a 
clear indication of the interdependence of the practices of teacher induc- 
tion is that the European Union and the OECD have released a number 
of political outlines for teacher education and teacher induction (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2001, 2007 and 2010; OECD, 2005). Typically, funding 
instruments are targeted at international projects, making the intercon- 
nectedness between mentoring practices even stronger (Kemmis et al., 
2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 


Diversity 


An ecology of practices includes many different practices with partially- 


overlapping ecological functions that can partially replace one another. 


In teacher induction, many practices seem to co-exist and overlap with 
one another. There are also informal and spontaneous ways to support 
new teachers in creating diversity. Many schools employ special local 
practices through which new teachers are supported. Some of these 
activities can substitute, or replace, others as needs and circumstances 
require. These arrangements diversify according to the size of the school 
or municipality or, for example, geographical and population structures. 
In capital regions, for example, practical arrangements look quite differ- 
ent from those in more remote northern parts of the Nordic region. 

At the international level, we can find a lot of diversity in the practices 
of teacher education and induction. In many countries, induction prac- 
tices are more or less based on classical one-to-one mentoring. Sometimes 
the term ‘tutoring’ is even used synonymously with mentoring. In the 
school context, tutoring often refers to older students, i.e. tutors, acting 
as advisers, guides and ‘databanks’ for younger students or pupils. Tutor- 
ing activities have been actively developed in various educational institu- 
tions and, for example, most universities provide yearly tutor training for 
students to be able to support new students. Tutoring is sometimes also 
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provided by teachers: at the initial stage, student groups are guided by 
one of the school's teachers. In this, the main difference between tutoring 
and mentoring is the context: tutoring is often used in an educational 
context while mentoring often occurs in working life. In other words, 
tutoring is associated with formal education, while mentoring is a form 
of non-formal training and guidance implemented in the workplace. As 
the forms of non-formal and formal education overlap, it is natural that 
the interpretations of mentoring and tutoring also overlap to some extent 
(Heikkinen, Jokinen, & Tynjälä, 2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 

Sometimes, however, the term ‘tutor’ is used in the context of working 
life, for example in the UK where the term induction tutor has been intro- 
duced. The induction tutor is a more experienced teacher who has day- 
to-day responsibility for monitoring, supporting and assessing a newly 
qualified teacher. Induction tutors are expected to provide guidance and 
support, and make judgments on the performance of the new teacher 
through formative assessment activities that include observations and 
meetings to review progress at least every half-term. The induction tutor 
is expected to provide formative assessment and often be involved in the 
formal, summative assessment at the end of induction (Heikkinen et al., 
2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 

Coaching has been adopted into working life as a staff training method. 
Its meaning is fairly broad and vague, and its relation to the concepts of 
mentoring and on-the-job instruction is interpreted in a variety of ways. 
It is common for training enterprises to offer coaching and mentoring 
simultaneously. Educational services are marketed under the concept of 
coaching also with such names as change coaching, solution-based coach- 
ing, life coaching and brain-based coaching. The concept of coaching has 
also been linked to mentoring outside of business-world staff training. In 
the context of teacher education, the term ‘coaching’ is often used syn- 
onymously with mentoring. Mentoring in these contexts is associated 
with supervision and control, whereas coaching provokes a mental image 
of support provided to students in a way that respects their autonomy 
in order for them to achieve the goals they have set for themselves. This 
interpretation, nevertheless, has not been broadly used within the inter- 
national teacher education debate (Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 
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Another example of the diversity of practices is the Norwegian prac- 
tice of veiledning”, related to that of mentoring although there seems to be 
no national consensus among Norwegians on the precise meaning of this 
concept (Olsen, 2011, p. 16). There are also some advocates of mentoring in 
Norway, and this conceptualisation seems to be associated with a certain 
group of educationalists who highlight certain differences in how things 
are done within the practice of mentoring. Thus, diversity exists not only 
in concepts, but also in the actions and arrangements and the collective 
identity of researchers and teacher educators. In the latter example, the 
collective identity of advocates of mentoring is achieved through a sense 
of otherness in contrast to those associated with veiledning. 


Cycles 


Matter cycles through practices. 


From this perspective, we can observe that different kinds of matter 
cycle through practices like nutrients in a food chain. Although the food 
chain concept can be portrayed as linear, it is more accurately under- 
stood as a cycle in which the predators at the top of the chain die and are 
eaten by creatures further down. Specific practices cycle through his- 
tory in the form of practice traditions that vary across time and space. 
For example, a child becomes a student who practises learning from a 
teacher who practises teaching, and goes on to become a teacher teach- 
ing students in the rising generations that follow. In turn, a new teacher 
enters the practice traditions of the school and the national educational 
culture. Some of these practice traditions seem to carry features of the 
initiation rites of ancient tribes; the newcomer has to meet with pain and 
public humiliation so as to achieve the status of an adult and full mem- 
ber of the tribe. In military service, for example, there is a long tradi- 
tion of humiliation of newcomers, and we may easily find sad examples 
of those practices also within the school tradition being reproduced by 
new generations. 

These practice traditions are not, however, reproduced without varia- 
tion or difference; they are also constantly being transformed in the light 
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of changing historical, social and local conditions. Thus, ideas that first 
emerged centuries or millennia ago still circulate today with changed 
nuances or more elaborate meanings — or even come to mean something 
very different to what they once meant. And the same holds true for dif- 
ferent kinds of activities and different kinds of relationships between 
people in different roles. For example, the relationships between more- 
experienced teachers and new teachers and students are reproduced and 
transformed cyclically. When a new practice emerges, it is composed of 
elements or features of previous practices that are then recirculated as 
part of the new composition (Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 

The circulation of practices is evident, too, in the various national 
practices supporting new teachers. They circulate each other's practices 
and the practices of local traditions. The Norwegian veiledning is, again, 
a good example. It fruitfully circulates many of the practices common to 
many of the pre-service teacher education programmes in the Western 
world. The circulation of practices therefore takes place in many ways and 
at many levels and - as in the natural world - the ‘food chains’ involved 


vary in length. 


Flows 


Energy flows through ecologies of practices and the practices within them, being 
transformed from one kind of energy to another (in the way that solar energy is 


converted into chemical energy by photosynthesis) and eventually being dissipated. 


In ecology, physical energy is transformed from one form to another 
as it flows through biological systems. In the human and social world, 
we can draw an analogy with the different kinds of energy transferred 
and expended when people carry out various practices. Like other bio- 
logical organisms, the participants need physical energy. That is, physi- 
cal energy flows through practices as it does through the ‘doing’ of the 
people involved in a practice. However, there are also different forms of 
energy that flow through practices: what we might call semantic energy 
that flows through practitioners’ ‘sayings’ in a practice, and social energy 
that flows through practitioners’ ‘relating’ in a practice. In each of these 
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additional dimensions there is a flow of energy analogous to the flow of 
physical energy through the biological entities participating in practices 
(Kemmis et al., 2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 


Development 
Practices and ecologies of practices develop through stages. 


The practices of teacher induction have evolved from mentoring practices 
over a very long time. The origin of the concept of mentoring is based 
on Homer's (between 8" and 6" century BCE) epic poem The Odyssey 
about Odysseus, King of Ithaca. In this ancient tale, Odysseus asks his 
friend Mentor to watch over his son Telemachus while he fights the Tro- 
jan War. The first recorded modern usage of the term has been traced to 
another book ‘Les Aventures de Télémaque’, written by Francois Fénelon 
in 1699 in France. This has been regarded as the source of the modern 
use of the word ‘mentor’ to mean a trusted friend, counsellor or teacher, 
usually a more-experienced person. In traditional one-to-one mentoring, 
newcomers are paired with a more-experienced person who advises them 
and serves as a role model. Today, mentors often provide expertise to less- 
experienced individuals to help them advance in their career, enhance 
their education, and build networks. In education, this type of mentor- 
ing still seems to be the most commonly practiced internationally. Newer 
forms of mentoring, such as the Finnish peer-group mentoring (PGM) 
model, have, however, emerged in recent years, indicating that the prac- 
tice of mentoring does seem to be evolving. 

Likewise, mentoring as a part of the induction arrangements for new 
teachers is developing within wider ecologies of practices. Where teacher 
education is regarded as the formation of each individual teacher, and 
where induction is seen as the responsibility of the employer to each indi- 
vidual employee, then more individualist forms of mentoring are likely 
to be found and individualist perspectives will pervade throughout the 
ecology of practices. Similarly, where more communitarian practices are 
pursued, more collectivist ecologies of practices will emerge (Heikkinen 
et al., 2012; Kemmis et al., 2012; Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 
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Dynamic balance 


Ecologies of practices regulate themselves through processes of self-organisa- 
tion, and maintain (up to breaking point) their continuity in relation to internal 


and outside pressures. 


Living systems are not static; they are in a dynamic balance. This is con- 
trary to the kind of balance reached when equal opposing forces meet, 
when things are in stasis, and action stops. Living systems are character- 
ised by constant change, as are practices in the day-to-day life of a school 
or a classroom. But keeping things in balance is possible only within lim- 
its. Living systems continually bring themselves back into balance when 
they encounter crisis points, resistance, critical incidents, confusion, 
instability, lack of flexibility and disturbance. 

In the case of teacher induction practices, many national education 
practices have reached a crisis point or a critical stage as the number of 
teacher retirements and resignations has increased. To address this cri- 
sis in the teaching workforce, governments are having to find new bal- 
ance within and between different ways of conceptualising the process of 
beginning teaching: the material-economic resources allocated to teacher 
education and induction; and the ways of connecting the students and 
teachers involved in pre-service teacher education, teachers in schools, 
new teachers coming to schools, and the people assisting them in making 
their transition to school work and to the school as a workplace. In doing 
so, they are engaging in developing a variety of individual practices that 
contribute to the ecology of practices, and thus assisting the development 
of the ecology as a whole (Heikkinen et al., 2012; Kemmis et al., 2012; 
Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 


Resilience 


To a greater orlesser degree, practices resist interference from the outside, and main- 


tain their balance without changing their self-organised processes and structures. 


The concept of resilience, originally derived from physics, has been uti- 
lised in many fields, such as ecology and psychology. Generally speaking, 
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resilience refers to the capacity to rebound, to “bounce back’. In positive 
psychology, it means an ability to resist or recover from adversity, uncer- 
tainty, conflict or failure. It can also be defined as ‘the ability of an indi- 
vidual, team, or school to adapt to changing demands, to recover, and to 
remain vigorous after the changes have occurred’ (Kunnari, 2018, p. 112). 

The principle of resilience is closely related to the above-mentioned 
ecological principles and, especially, to the concepts of interdependence 
and dynamic balance. Practices sometimes come into conflict with each 
other — this indicates that these practices are interdependent of each 
other, i.e. out of balance with each other, in the ecosystem. If the dynamic 
balance of a given practice is disturbed to tipping point, the practice can 
either lose its state of stability and collapse or die, or, alternatively, trans- 
form to another stable state. Resilience means resistance to critical inci- 
dents, confusion and instability. Resilient practices are flexible and can 
sustain disturbances in their political, social and economic environment 
and thus maintain their balance without changing their self-organised 


processes and structures. 


Conclusions: possibilities and limitations 
of the ecological view 


Many of the ecological principles that we have introduced above are 
explored in a variety of fruitful ways in the forthcoming articles of this 
book. As we delve deeper into these, it is good to be aware of the limita- 
tions of the analogy between social practices and ecosystems. We can 
easily agree with Capra about the ontological foundations and the eco- 
logical layers or levels of practices. It sounds plausible to suggest that if 
every living organism is a living system, also communities of organisms, 
including social systems, are living systems (Capra, 2005, p. 19). How- 
ever, there are also some ontological differences. Homo sapiens is, in 
many unique respects, very different from other species, and we must 
be careful not to over-simplify social action; our species is also develop- 
ing qualities that might earn us the title of Homo Deus, the divine man 
(Harari, 2016). Anthony Giddens (1979) also points out the ontological 
differences between natural systems and human social systems in terms 
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of reflexivity: human social systems are reflexive systems, capable of 
self-organisation through human reason and communication, whereas 
other natural systems operate merely through homeostatic causal loops 
(mechanical systems) or organic self-regulation (autopoietic systems). 

The theory of ecologies of practices helps us understand the practices 
of mentoring to a point, but it does not quite illuminate all of the features 
of mentoring. Perhaps it would be wise to suggest that all theories have 
both their limitations and their opportunities. As Ludwig Wittgenstein 
(1922/2015) suggested, theories can be used as ladders to climb to new lev- 
els of understanding. But as soon as we achieve that new understanding 
and aspire to reach an even higher level, we can no longer use the same 
ladder; we have to throw it away, and find a new one. 
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Support for Newly Qualified 
Teachers Through Teacher Induction 
Programs - a Review of Reviews 
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Abstract: This article gives an overview - in the form of a “review of reviews” - 
of existing knowledge in the research on teacher induction programs in primary 
and secondary schools. The article is based on seven reviews. The article describes 
the various elements that can make up teacher induction programs in primary and 
secondary schools, and shows that such programs — with their various content and 
contexts - can contribute to the professionalization of teaching. This includes the 
development of insight, self-efficacy, and self-esteem. Induction training can coun- 
teract burnout, strengthen teacher resilience and thereby facilitate continuing pro- 
fessional development and a firm foothold in the job as a teacher. 


Keywords: teacher induction program, mentoring, teacher retention, professional 
development, school culture, foothold 


Introduction 


For some decades, there has been national and international interest in 
researching how newly qualified teachers gain a foothold in the profession. 

In the research literature, various challenges are identified in relation 
to starting work as a new teacher. One challenge is that a large proportion 
of the work takes place in isolation from colleagues, despite teamwork 
being widespread in schools; thus, the new graduate is left to his or her 
own classroom, to either fail or succeed (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Johnsen 
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& Birkeland, 2003). Teaching in primary and secondary schools is a job 
with a relatively high degree of attrition, especially among new graduates. 
Some studies show that up to 40 % leave their jobs within the first five 
years (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011, p. 3). One reason is lack of adequate sup- 
port from school management (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011). 

Beyond Denmark, in the past few decades, there has been an increase 
in the number of newly qualified teachers participating in some form of 
teacher induction. Teacher induction programs refer to a number of dif- 
ferent types of activities, which may vary locally. Induction programs can 
be described as representing a "bridge from student of teaching to teacher 
of students” (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011, p. 203). 

At the Center for Pedagogy and Education, VIA UC, in the “Mento- 
ring and Guidance” program, we are developing design principles for 
the implementation of effective teacher induction programs in a Danish 
context. In relation to that I have been interested in gaining an overview 
of existing international knowledge and, therefore, ask the following 
questions: What does international research say about teacher induction 
schemes? What elements can such a program comprise, and what should 
one be aware of if it is to be effective and give teachers a firm foothold 
throughout an active and continuing lifelong learning process? 


Method 


The ambition was to establish an overview of existing knowledge in this 
research area and the significance of such programs in giving teachers 
a foothold in their teaching work. With regard to approach I chose a 
review of reviews. A traditional review is based on a systematic survey 
of all relevant studies in the form of primary studies about a specific 
issue (Launsø & Rieper, 2016). Instead, I chose to conduct a review based 
on a systematic survey of secondary studies, in the form of relevant sys- 
tematic reviews, surveys, meta-analyses and syntheses, in the period 
2006-2016. The general principles from the review method have been 
used (Dyssegaard, Larsen, Lindstrom & Johansen, 2013; Gough, Thomas 
& Oliver, 2012; Rosén, 2012). In this way, with relatively few resources, 
I could summarize already-existing knowledge in the field. 
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The review process consisted of a literature search, relevance screen- 
ing, quality screening, and a synthesis of the results of the selected sec- 
ondary studies through a thematic analysis. 


Literature search and relevance screening 


A number of keywords were identified as the starting point for my search. 
I started out with a broad topic search and narrowed the search criteria as I 
went along. The subject search was structured as a block search (Kristian- 
sen & Hjørland, 2013) in the following search string: (systematic review 
OR meta-analysis OR metaanalysis OR meta-synthesis OR metasynthesis 
OR overview) AND (beginning teacher * OR novice teacher * OR new 
teacher *OR newly qualified teacher *OR newly employed teacher) AND 
(induction program * OR mentor * OR retention * OR support *). 

I searched two bibliographic databases: ERIC (Education Resource 
Information Center) and PsycINFO. The search criteria were peer- 
reviewed articles published between 2006 and 2016. Then I conducted 
an exclusion process based on relevance (Dyssegaard et al., 2013). All ref- 
erences found were read, based on explicit relevance criteria, in order to 
determine whether a reference should be included or excluded. My inclu- 
sion criteria were: meta-analyses, meta-syntheses, systematic reviews and 
overviews of the significance of teacher induction programs and other 
forms of support for newly qualified and newly-employed teachers and, 
specifically, their significance in retention and in their professional, per- 
sonal and social development of new teachers. The results were: 


In ERIC, nine articles were found out of 39 references, and in PsycINFO, two 
articles out of 12 references. Furthermore, a chain search was performed based 


on the included references with no results returned. 


Screening for quality 

The literature search resulted in 11 relevant articles, evaluated in full text. 
The next phase of the review process was quality screening (Dyssegaard 
et al., 2013). All included articles were evaluated for quality based on 
the following criteria: credibility, transparency, and the degree of meth- 
odological reflection (Tanggaard, 2015). The specific preparation and 
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organization of the checklists (Walsh & Downe, 2005) for the assess- 
ment were determined by the research method of each article. 


Checklists and evidence assessment of the reviews 


I did quality screening on the basis of the following quality criteria: 
1. Clear method description (is there a systematic data collection, trans- 
parency, and methodological reflection in the inclusion work, the analy- 
sis process, and the synthesis process?) 2. Discussion and conclusion (is 
the usefulness of the results discussed? Is the conclusion credible?) 

The quality screening led to the exclusion of four reviews based on their 
low quality (Rosén, 2012), while articles assessed with medium or high 
quality were included. This led to the inclusion of the following seven 
articles in the further process: Greenfield (2014), Guarino, Santibanez, 
& Daley (2006), Hobson, Ashby, Malderez, & Tomlinson (2009), Ingersoll 
and Strong (2011), Schaefer, Long, & Clandinin (2012), Shockley et al. 
(2013) and Wang, Odell, & Sharon (2008). 


Tabel 2. Scope of studies in the included reviews, and the research questions/aims linked to the 


reviews. 

Greenfield 6 studies How can teacher resilience be protected and 

(2015) supported? 

Guarino et al. | 46 studies What strategies promote the recruitment and 

(2006) retention of teachers? 

Hobson et al. | 170 relevant texts What do we know about the mentoring of new 

(2009) The article is included | teachers: pros and cons for new teachers, benefits for 

because of relevant mentors, for schools and for the education system? 
content 

Ingersoll and | 15 studies A study of what we know and don't know about the 

Strong (2011) effectiveness of teacher induction programs and 
mentoring schemes. 

Schaefer et al. | 65 studies A study of research on attrition and retention of 

(2012) teachers. 

Shockley 10 studies Which elements of teacher induction programs help 

et al. (2013) to reduce teacher attrition and promote the quality of 
teaching? 

Wang et al. 21 studies The assumption is that there is a link between teacher 

(2008) induction, new teachers' performances, teaching 
practices and basic professionalism learned during their 
teacher training courses. Purpose: to investigate if this link 
is supported by research, policy or practical placements. 
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In my present review of reviews, I have relied solely on the descrip- 
tive studies mentioned above, as the review method generally does 
(Dyssegaard et al., 2013; Gough et al., 2012; Rosén, 2012). This means that, 
apart from the included articles, I have not included other relevant publi- 
cations or materials that were not published within the time frame or that 
did not meet the above quality criteria. 


Thematic analysis 


In accordance with the purpose of this review of reviews I conducted a 
thematic analysis vertically and horizontally based on the condensation 
of the texts. First, I made an analysis of the individual study/review; next, 
I made a transverse reading with subsequent thematization (Braun & 
Clarke, 2006). The following themes were identified: 1) Teacher induction 
programs; 2) The mentor; 3) School culture and context; and 4) A firm 
footing as teacher, including transition from student to teacher. 


Teacher induction programs 


To facilitate the overview, I have divided the first theme "teacher induc- 
tion programs” into three sub-themes: elements of teacher induction pro- 
grams, goals and duration, and joint planning and collaboration. 


Elements of teacher induction programs 


In five of the seven reviews (Guarino et al., 2006; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; 
Schaefer et al., 2012; Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al. 2008), the program 
includes and extends beyond mentoring; there may also be collabora- 
tion with colleagues, various network groupings (new and experienced 
teachers together or as peers), peer-teaching observations, observation of 
the newly qualified teacher, management support and assistance, salary 
conditions, and time compensation. In two reviews, leadership support 
is an element of the program, exemplified by supportive communica- 
tion, and support from management and administration (Shockley et al., 
2013; Schaefer et al., 2012). Furthermore, teacher induction may include 
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seminars, courses, workshops and team teaching (Shockley et al., 2013; 
Wang et al., 2008). However, these elements are not elaborated on in more 
detail in the mentioned five reviews. 

Furthermore, time reduction is a factor, albeit a weak one (Ingersoll & 
Strong, 2011), if such resource allocation is not coupled with support for 
professional learning and/or joint planning time (Schaefer et al., 2012). 
With regard to salary conditions (e.g. salary for mentoring time), the 
studies do not show clear results concerning their effect (Schaefer et al., 
2012). 


Objectives and duration vary in the programs 


The goals and duration of the programs vary in the studies included in 
the reviews. The primary goals are to become better at teaching (“perfor- 
mance”) and to retain teachers. However, the reviews show that there is a 
relatively wide range of goals that are contextualized locally - which is a 
point in itself (Schaefer et al., 2012). 

According to Schaefer et al. (2012), there are not many programs 
in which new recruits are regarded as knowledgeable teachers, or as 
contributing members of a collegial group from whom other experi- 
enced teachers can learn. From this perspective, Schaefer et al. (2012), 
point out that there is a need for mentors who appreciate the knowledge 
of new graduates. They also point out that new teacher induction pro- 
grams in the United States and New Zealand argue against “one size 
fits all” versions of programs. There is often talk of deficit thinking in 
such programs, and an idea that teacher induction should “fix” a prob- 
lem. Instead, they believe that programs should draw on the knowledge 
and experience that the new teacher brings; i.e. that they be consid- 
ered as contributing members who can teach experienced colleagues 
something: 


Beginning teachers need mentors that value the knowledge and past experi- 
ences they bring to the professional landscape. They also need mentors who are 
skilled in helping them learn in, and from practice. Induction policies need to 
focus attention equally on new teachers and on their mentors. (Schaefer et al., 


2012, p. 117) 
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Teacher induction programs should, therefore, not only retain newly 
qualified teachers in the teaching profession, but also sustain and develop 
them so that they feel satisfied and regard themselves as being able to 
contribute in a qualified way in a professional context. "We suggest the 
need to shift the conversation from one focused only on retaining teach- 
ers towards a conversation about sustaining teachers throughout their 
careers.” (Schaefer et al., 2012, p. 118). 

The duration of induction programs is briefly touched on in two 
reviews (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Shockley et al., 2013). The longer and 
more comprehensive schemes, which run over at least two years and 
offer depth of support, have an effect as evidenced by six studies (Inger- 
soll & Strong, 2011). However, Shockley et al. (2013) mention that the 
length of programs varies to such an extent that nothing can be inferred 
in general. 


Joint planning and collaboration 


An important element of the five reviews mentioned above is variation of 
joint planning and collaboration (Wang et al., 2008; Guarino et al., 2006; 
Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Schaefer et al., 2012; Shockley et al., 2013). In 
addition to joint planning and close collaboration with the mentor, plan- 
ning with other colleagues is effective. This is also true of regular sched- 
uled collaboration meetings with colleagues (Wang et al., 2008; Guarino 
et al, 2006; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Shockley et al., 2013). Ingersoll 
and Strong (201) further point out, with reference to Kapadia, Cora, & 
Easton's study (2007), that teacher collaboration and support from man- 
agement appear to be the most influential factors for new teachers. 
According to Wang et al. (2008), good opportunities to learn from each 
other and develop one's own teaching are provided when newly qualified 
teachers — based on what they have learned in their teacher training — col- 
laborate with other newly qualified teachers who have the same starting 
point, visions, norms and teaching values. Thus, Wang et al. (2008) empha- 
size that learned notions of good teaching and basic knowledge play a major 
role in what newly qualified teachers can learn through teacher induction 
programs. Therefore, with reference to Feiman-Nemser (1983, 2001) and 
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Odell, Huling, & Sweeny (1999), Wang et al. (2008) suggest that programs 
should be considered as a continuum from teacher training to the profes- 
sion, which is elaborated in the discussion section in this article. In this 
context, with reference to Wang and Odell (2002), it is emphasized that 
mentors need increased knowledge and skills (Wang et al., 2008). Networks 
of both new and experienced teachers together are another element of some 
programs (Guarino et al., 2006; Shockley et al., 2013). 

One of the most valued approaches to supporting new teachers’ induc- 
tion is mutual lesson observation and observation-based discussion. It 
may include observation of one’s own and experienced colleagues’ teach- 
ing, and can be followed by discussions and feedback with a mentor and/ 
or colleagues (Hobson et al., 2009; Schaefer et al., 2012; Shockley et al., 
2013; Wang et al., 2008). 


Mentoring schemes 


A mentoring scheme is often included as an element of teacher induc- 
tion, and such schemes are identified in the literature as the most fre- 
quently found teacher induction strategy (Shockley et al., 2013). The 
studies show that the overall purpose of associating a newly qualified or 
newly employed teacher with a mentor has primarily been to give the 
newcomer a “local guide”. To facilitate the overview the theme of men- 
toring schemes is divided into four sub-themes, elaborated below: char- 
acteristics and content, retention of new teachers, personal development 
and mentor knowledge and training. The sub-themes emerged from a 
cross-analysis with subsequent categorization of the findings. 


Characteristics and content 


The mentoring schemes described in the studies have a wide variation 
in character and content, and they take place in very different contexts. 
A mentoring scheme can range from a single meeting at the start of 
employment to a structured and formalized course with several meet- 
ings over a period of several years where time is allocated to both men- 
tor and mentee for this collaboration (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011). Shockley 
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et al. (2013) emphasize that regular reflection meetings between an expe- 
rienced colleague and a recent graduate are an inexpensive, easy-to- 
implement strategy (Shockley et al., 2013). Several studies emphasize that 
a mentoring scheme needs to have three key elements for supporting 
retention and professional development: a) that the mentor is trained to 
be a mentor; b) that mentoring is not the only strategy in a teacher induc- 
tion; and c) that contextual conditions (e.g. school culture) are essential 
for mentoring to be an effective strategy in the retention of new teachers 
in the job, and in supporting new teachers” professional, personal and 
social development (Guarino et al., 2006; Hobson et al., 2009; Ingersoll & 
Strong, 2011; Schaefer et al., 2012; Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). 

In Wang et al.'s review, it is stated with reference to Hall, Johnson, and 
Bowman (1995), Luft and Cox (2001) and Williams, Prestage, and Bed- 
ward (2001), that newly qualified teachers value formalized and structured 
mentoring that focuses on teaching observation and observation- 
based discussions, i.e. lesson-based discussions with a mentor in combi- 
nation with interactions and feedback. 


Retention of new teachers 


Mentoring and other forms of support can promote retention. For 
example, Guarino writes, “Those who experienced induction and men- 
toring support in their first year of teaching were less likely to leave 
teaching or change schools.” (Guarino et al., 2006, p. 197). However, 
there are conflicting results (Guarino et al., 2006; Schaefer et al., 2012; 
Shockley et al., 2013). 

According to Ingersoll and Strong (2011), mentoring is identified as a 
crucial factor in teacher induction programs in relation to retaining new 
teachers at schools in well-performing school districts, especially when 
the mentor is from the same professional field and age. However, with 
reference to Glazerman et al.’s (2010) research in a school district with 
socioeconomic challenges, Ingersoll and Strong (2011) emphasize that 
the inclusion of mentoring in teacher induction programs is not enough 
to reduce the incidence of new teachers’ relocating in cases where the 
schools are in areas with many socioeconomic challenges. 
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As previously mentioned, Shockley et al. (2013) underline that it is 
important for mentors to be trained in mentoring if such schemes are 
to work, and that mentoring is not the only induction strategy (Shockley 
et al., 2013). 


Personal development - development of resilience 


Teacher induction programs that include mentoring schemes have a posi- 
tive impact on new teachers’ classroom management (Hobson et al., 2009) 
and teaching quality (Hobson et al., 2009; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011), and 
have a positive impact on students’ learning outcomes (Ingersoll & Strong, 
2011). Hobson et al. (2009) state that mentoring schemes also reduce 
the experience of isolation in the newly qualified teacher, and increase 
self-confidence and self-esteem. Likewise, mentoring can increase one’s 
capacity for professional self-reflection and the ability to solve problems. 
Mentoring can support the development of resilience in newly qualified 
teachers. Resilience is considered by Greenfield as “a ... relative, dynamic 
and developmental process involving interaction between individual, rela- 
tional and contextual/organizational conditions” (Greenfield, 2014, p. 54). 
Among others, some of the key elements of this contextual understand- 
ing of resilience are the importance of access to professionally-supportive 
relationships, as well as the opportunity to develop approaches to teach- 
ing. The latter refers to problem-solving approaches, characterized by 
reflection and the ability to see a challenge from multiple perspectives. 
Greenfield’s review identifies, for example, mentoring support for 
newly qualified teachers as one of the ways to support the development of 
resilience in newly qualified teachers. The mentor can act as both part of 
a relationally-supportive professional network and support the develop- 
ment of reflective, reframed and problem-solving approaches to teaching. 
A similar result can be seen in the research mapping by Schaefer et al. 
(2012) of newly qualified teachers and burnout. In their study, burnout is 
understood as bodily and mental fatigue that adversely affect the percep- 
tion of the work and of colleagues, and in the long term also influence the 
development of a negative self-image. The survey shows that mentoring - 
together with supportive management — can counteract such burnout. 
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Mentors' knowledge and training 


Mentors’ knowledge of a subject area, along with their supervisory skills, 
are identified in the literature as key prerequisites for them to be able to 
support the process that newly qualified teachers go through in finding 
their footing as teachers (Hobson et al., 2009; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; 
Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). Mentors’ knowledge of the sub- 
ject areas relates to having experience and knowledge of the subjects 
and the age groups being taught, but is also about general methods and 
approach issues and themes, such as differentiation or classroom man- 
agement (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011). 

Several reviews highlight the importance of mentors receiving train- 
ing in mentoring (Hobson et al., 2009; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Shockley 
et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). For example, Wang et al. (2008) conclude 
in their review that mentors who had participated in mentoring training 
were better able to engage in dialogue with new teachers and were more 
likely to share their teaching experiences with them. Newly qualified 
teachers whose mentors were trained were better able to transfer men- 
tor input and create good classroom routines than new teachers with 
untrained mentors. 

In addition, newly qualified teachers with trained mentors had stu- 
dents with more positive student behavior and engagement than teachers 
with untrained mentors (Wang et al., 2008, p. 145). This review, thus, con- 
cluded that the mentor’s knowledge of and skills in mentoring and guid- 
ance are crucial. In addition, role clarification as a mentor in a teacher 
induction program is crucial to the quality of mentoring (Wang et al., 
2008). Hobson et al. (2009) refer to studies that show that inappropriate 
mentoring support from unqualified mentors can be a contributory fac- 
tor in the decision to quit as a teacher. Experiences of unqualified men- 
toring support are linked to feelings of being overburdened with work, 
which further generates uncertainty in relation to one’s own teaching 
practice (Hobson et al., 2009). 

In supporting newly qualified teachers’ development towards becom- 
ing effective teachers, mentoring works best if the mentor creates frame- 
works and processes where the new teacher is given the opportunity to 
reflect on their teaching practice with the mentor, rather than receiving 
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expert advice from mentors. Helping someone learn to teach can be seen 
as a mentoring-assisted inquiry process that is contextualized and situ- 
ated in the new teacher's practice (Wang et al., 2008). 

Mentors’ counseling skills thus relate to being able to identify and sup- 
port the focus on topics related to teaching throughout the study pro- 
cess, in the form of guidance related to the new teacher's specific context 
and their teaching practices (Wang et al., 2008). Mentor support should, 
therefore, be adapted to the task and the experienced needs of the newly 
qualified teacher (Hobson et al., 2009). 

In encouraging the new teacher's developing practice, a key mentor- 
ing strategy is to offer multi-faceted perspectives and alternative inter- 
pretations of challenges in the classroom and teaching, by reframing the 
issue from other perspectives or by shifting the focus. This is frequently 
seen through work on teaching principles, modeling and observation of 
teaching, with subsequent feedback, discussion and reflection (Wang 
et al., 2008). 


School culture and context 


Four reviews directly address school culture and the school context for 
both retention and professional development of newly qualified teachers, 
including the school's and teaching management's interest in and sup- 
port for newly qualified teachers (Greenfield, 2014; Schaefer et al., 2012; 
Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). 

These four reviews indicate that new teachers have very different 
opportunities to develop professionally, depending on the school culture. 
The effect of the teacher induction program depends on the social, cul- 
tural and organizational context in which it is situated. Reviews indicate 
that collaboration between teachers and a collaborative school culture 
are, in general, important. In this context, a supportive, interested and 
encouraging management team is identified as a key factor in developing 
an open, collegial and collaborative school culture. It is, thus, an import- 
ant factor when it comes to professional development, development of 
resilience in teachers and retention, together with motivation to stay in 
the teaching job. Teacher induction programs can support retention and 
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effectiveness, but these can be undermined if there is poor leadership and 
a non-conducive culture at the school, with a lack of, for example, profes- 
sional communities (Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). Wang et al. 
(2008) refer to, for example, a study of structured teaching observation 
and discussions of new classroom management (Williams et al., 2001) 
where, for instance, effectiveness was found to depend on whether the 
newly qualified teachers were working in an individualistic or collabora- 
tive school culture. The same point is emphasized by Schaefer et al. (2012), 
with reference to Johnson and Birkeland (2003). Johnson and Birkeland 
(2003) distinguish between three types of professional cultures in their 
study of newly qualified teachers’ career decisions: a) an experience-ori- 
ented culture (veteran); b) a novice-oriented culture; and c) an integrated 
culture. Their study showed that newly qualified teachers were more 
likely to remain in the teaching profession and be satisfied with their jobs 
if they were part of an integrative professional culture that encouraged 
collaboration and collegiality. 

In addition, Wang et al. (2008) refer to a study by Williams et al. (2001) 
that includes a focus on mentoring. It was shown in that study that men- 
toring had a greater impact on newly graduated teachers’ teaching if they 
were part of a collaborative school environment, while, “those in the 
individualistic school culture reported that the influence of mentors on 
beginning teaching was limited because the relationships were not sup- 
ported in the school culture.” (Wang et al., 2008, p. 139). 

According to Wang et al. (2008, p. 145), there are not many studies on 
the effect of mentoring newly qualified teachers that have had a direct 
focus on discussing or analyzing the extent to which a mentoring scheme 
can be reinforced or neutralized by a school culture, organization or 
environment. They stress that this is an area that should receive more 
focus in future research. 

The reviews of both Wang et al. (2008) and Greenfield (2014) point to 
the importance of problem-solving in collegial collaboration. Similarly, 
shared reflections on teaching and relationships with colleagues in the 
form of emotional support and mutual exchange of experiences are a 
great help in developing teaching and thus self-efficacy and robustness 
(resilience). 
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Furthermore, Wang et al. (2008) emphasize the importance of adminis- 
trators and principals support, with reference to a study by Holahan, Jurkat 
and Friedman (2000). In their study, the effect of ongoing, intensive mentor 
training for mentors and mentoring for newly qualified teachers was investi- 
gated. The results showed that in the schools where administrators and prin- 
cipals were in a position to support mentors and mentoring, it had an impact 
on the quality of how newly qualified teachers developed their teaching. 

Some of the difficulties frequently encountered in mentoring schemes 
are identified in Shockley et al.'s review as contextual and organizational. 
They revolve around a lack of regular meetings and a lack of follow-up 
(Shockley et al., 2013). 

Hobson et al. (2009) identify that mentoring schemes are more likely 
to be effective when: 


- mentors have reduced teaching time and are allocated extra time to 
prepare and perform the mentoring role 

- schedules allow mentors and new teachers to meet during the school 
day 

- mentors receive a financial allowance and/or other recognition for 
their mentoring work 

- mentoring support takes place in contexts relatively exempt from 
externally-set goals and agendas 

- mentors are involved in designing the induction program of which 
the mentoring is a part 

- the induction program of which the mentoring is a part is coherent 
and not fragmented with many contributors 

- both mentors and new teachers have access to support other than 
the mentor relationship itself 

- mentoring support takes place in a school culture that can be char- 
acterized by a collegial, collaborative culture. 


A firm foothold as teacher 


All seven reviews point to elements that influence the work of newly 
qualified teachers in gaining a foothold in the teaching profession, 
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including developing their skills as a teacher. A foothold in teaching 
means that the teacher continually strengthens their professional agency, 
professional identity and, thereby, the chance to be vitalized and recog- 
nized. The elements concern: mentoring and other forms of support; the 
motivation and positioning of newly qualified teachers at the school; con- 
textual factors; and also, the transfer of what the graduates learned in 
their teacher training. 

The transformation process from student to new teacher is character- 
ized by a reflection of the individual's objectives in becoming a teacher. 
If newly qualified teachers do not gain a firm footing and end up leaving 
the teaching profession, the reasons for dropping out may be related to 
their intentions or visions in becoming a teacher (Guarino et al., 2006; 
Schaefer et al., 2012). Furthermore, contextual factors within and outside 
the school come into play. 

Teacher induction programs alone are not sufficient for beginning 
teachers to gain a foothold and remain in the profession (Ingersoll & 
Strong, 2011; Shockley et al., 2013). Teachers could, for example, find it 
difficult to get onto a firm footing in schools in low-income areas, as these 
generally have a higher proportion of ethnic minority pupils and chil- 
dren with behavioral issues. Some teachers have difficulties tackling and 
understanding these children (Guarino et al., 2006; Ingersoll & Strong, 
2011; Schaefer et al., 2012). 

Only the study of Schaefer et al. focuses on the difference between female 
and male teachers regarding attrition. Their study showed that newly quali- 
fied female teachers have a higher attrition rate and leave the profession more 
often than their male counterparts (Schaefer et al., 2012). Generally, teachers 
will not accept poor working conditions. There seems to be a pattern where, 
in particular, it is the newly qualified teachers with multiple competencies 
that go beyond the teaching job who leave their positions (Guarino et al., 
2006). A school with poor leadership and culture, and a lack of professional 
communities, also undermines the retention of newly qualified teachers 
(Shockley et al., 2013; Guarino et al., 2006). By contrast, close collaboration 
with colleagues, a collaborative work culture, and the exchange of experi- 
ence between colleagues have, as previously mentioned, a positive influence 
on retention (Greenfield, 2014; Schaefer et al., 2012; Wang et al., 2008). 
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Gaining a firm foothold and being well integrated into a school cul- 
ture do not necessarily mean that new teachers will be good teachers. 
Graduate teachers are at various different stages in developing their 
teaching, depending on the quality of their teacher training (Wang et al., 
2008). Effective teacher induction should, therefore, increase focus on 
teacher retention and continuously support their professional devel- 
opment (Schaefer et al., 2012). Greenfield's review (2014) of studies that 
address teacher resilience shows that a teacher's relationship with a key 
person or mentor acts as a kind of buffer that protects their self-belief. 

In the conclusion of their review, Shockley et al. (2013) put forward a 
hypothesis that motivational factors, such as versatile teacher induction 
programs, work assignments for which they receive acknowledgement, 
recognition of competencies, delegation of responsibilities, opportu- 
nities for promotion, professional relationships, and supervision and 
development opportunities, contribute more to beginning teachers” job 
satisfaction than does material compensation, e.g. their salary. These 
motivational factors relate to self-esteem and belonging, and to avoid 
teachers being on an insecure footing, these elements must be upheld by 
a supportive school culture. 


Discussion 


Limitations and weaknesses of the 
empirical studies 


It is worth noting that several reviews (Guarino et al., 2006; Ingersoll 
& Strong, 2011; Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008) point to certain 
limitations and weaknesses in the empirical studies under investigation. 

Shockley et al. (2013) are concerned that most of their included studies 
are of a descriptive and qualitative nature, and tend towards evaluations. 
There are only a few longitudinal studies and some reports were not yet 
peer reviewed. In the case of quantitative studies, these do not include 
statistical measurements that can provide a basis for traditional quantita- 
tive meta-analyses. Wang et al. (2008) are concerned about the generaliz- 
ability of the results. Guarino et al. (2006) conclude that evidence-based 
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research is needed to answer questions regarding teacher recruitment 
and retention. 

The reservations of the various authors are, first and foremost, that 
qualitative research is involved, and that in the existing research there is 
little evidence-based research. But evidence-based research, in the form 
of randomized controlled trials, does not necessarily mean a guarantee 
of quality. Ingersoll and Strong (2011) are the only ones to refer to a large- 
scale quantitative randomized trial study in their review (Glazerman 
et al., 2008, 2010), and refute that only evidence-based research can be 
generalized and is of the required quality. Ingersoll and Strong (2011) are 
particularly critical of this quantitative randomized trial study, in that it 
appears to have major weaknesses; for example, it assumed that all school 
districts involved had the same level of teacher induction. However, it 
turned out that there was considerable variation in support, from mento- 
ring support, orientation, and time on release to attend learning commu- 
nities between schools. Furthermore, the control group was not aware of 
whether or not the control group of schools already had teacher induction 
programs similar to the "intervention” offered at the schools involved. 
Therefore, the comparison between control and intervention was not 
valid. Furthermore, in this study, mentors’ experiences and training had 
not been considered. It was found that all mentors in the intervention 
group were new, while mentors in the control group were more experi- 
enced (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011). 

Ingersoll and Strong (2011) in their review also point to the lack of a 
single concept of the "effective teacher” as a weakness in many empirical 
studies, in general. The concept is not well defined. Thus, precise defini- 
tions of what is understood by an effective teacher are needed, since it 
is important for the assessment of outcome and to clarify objectives of 
teacher induction programs. Ingersoll and Strong (2011) point out that 
there are many and competing definitions of an effective teacher. The 
definitions range from teachers who engage students and teach them to 
ask critical questions, to those who educate students to be mature citi- 
zens, to those who are sensitive to teaching regarding student diversity, 
to teachers who focus on student care, or those who are good at support- 
ing social and behavioral development, to those teachers who are best at 
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getting students to achieve the highest marks in examinations (Ingersoll 
& Strong, 2011, p. 227). 

Although I am primarily interested in teacher induction programs that 
support newly qualified teachers’ professional development, this did not 
become an independent theme in my analysis of the included reviews in 
my review of reviews. The theme, although not explicitly stated as such, 
is considered as an underlying basis of understanding in this review. 
Professional development is implicitly included in the various themes 
in the analysis without being an independent theme which, in itself, is 
quite remarkable. In their review, Wang et al. (2008) touch on this issue. 
They emphasize, with reference to Feiman-Nemser (2001) and Odell et al. 
(1999), that teacher induction programs that primarily focus on teaching 
teachers to teach and develop their teaching are rare. They call for teacher 
induction not to be seen in isolation, but as being on a continuum from 
teaching training to professional teaching, given that induction can facil- 
itate and support professional development. 

The above issue, therefore, calls for a general review in the future of 
recent empirical research focusing on professional development. Pro- 
fessional development must be understood as something other than, 
and more than, the extent to which teachers are able to teach, based on 
centrally-standardized methods, principles and learning standards. Like- 
wise, professional development and teacher induction programs must be 
about factors other than the extent to which teacher induction programs 
have a bearing on students’ examination results and teacher effectiveness 
(Shockley et al., 2013; Ingersoll and Strong, 2011). 

The concept of educational mentoring (Bradbury, 2010; Whatman, 
2016), which takes a bifocal approach (to both student and new teacher 
learning, respectively), may be the first step in this direction. The focus 
on educational mentoring is supported by the OECD report on induction 
programs for newly qualified teachers which points to the fact that newly 
qualified teachers need personal, social and professional support (Euro- 
pean Commission, 2010). 

This review of reviews has included reviews and meta-analyses, all of 
which were published in the period 2006-2016, so these must be based 
on studies before 2011. This means that the latest research results within 
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the area of teacher induction programs are not included in this review. 
In my current review of reviews, my searches have mainly resulted in 
finding American, Canadian and English studies, i.e. studies based on 
an Anglo-Saxon research and education tradition. Teacher induction 
programs are also widely used in other countries, such as Norway, the 
Netherlands, Finland, Estonia, France, Japan and New Zealand. There- 
fore, there may also be other perspectives in further reviews which 
include the latest empirical research in teacher induction programs 
in countries other than those who educate within the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition. 

I consider that one of the strengths of the methodological approach 
to preparing a review of reviews, meta-analyses and surveys, is that a 
comprehensive knowledge of teacher induction programs is collected 
and summarized in one review. The limitation, as I see it, is that recent 
empirical research is not included. There are some more comprehensive 
studies and reports, for example from Norway, which could complement 
the picture, but these are single empirical studies, not reviews, which was 
an including criterion for this study. 


Conclusion 


Despite all the reservations, almost all reviews seem to point to the fact 
that teacher induction programs consisting of various elements adapted 
to the context have a positive effect on the professional, social and per- 
sonal development of newly qualified teachers. 

Teacher induction programs can contribute to effectiveness, and can 
motivate and encourage (Shockley et al., 2013). They can enhance student 
achievement, teacher job satisfaction, the establishment of a firm foot- 
hold (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011), counter burnout, and strengthen teacher 
resilience, self-esteem and confidence (Greenfield, 2014; Guarino et al., 
2006; Schaefer et al., 2012). Teacher induction programs have an impact 
on the quality of teaching by supporting and professionalizing the teach- 
er's teaching and insight into how children learn, and the programs 
facilitate the continuing professional development of newly qualified 
teachers (Hobson et al, 2009; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Wang et al., 2008). 
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Ingersoll and Strong's (2011) combined studies - with one exception 
(Glazerman et al., 2008; 2010) — point out that teachers who participated 
in teacher induction programs are, for example, better at keeping stu- 
dents on track with regard to teaching goals, developing curricula that 
work, adapting classroom activities to students” interests, and maintain- 
ing a good teaching environment. With regard to student achievement, 
their studies showed that their students achieved higher marks in "aca- 
demic achievement tests”. The above can be assumed to contribute to 
retention. Teacher induction programs can also strengthen teachers’ rela- 
tionships with students and support their classroom management skills 
(Wang et al., 2008). 

However, the effect seems to depend on the duration of the program 
(Ingersoll & Strong, 2011), and on the social, cultural and organiza- 
tional context in which it is situated (Wang et al., 2008). The outcome 
may also depend on the teacher training received by the teacher (Wang 
et al., 2008), along with the mentor’s skills and knowledge (Hobson et al., 
2009; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Shockley et al., 2013; Wang et al., 2008). 
Finally, it should be mentioned that Shockley et al. (2013) recommend that 
a standardized definition of teacher induction program should be formu- 
lated. Such a program would involve various independent components 
and extend beyond solely mentoring. The definition must not, however, 
lead to standardized programs. The programs must always be organized 
based on the local context and the needs of the teachers involved. In other 
words, a teacher induction program must always be developed within the 
context of local creative thinking. 
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Abstract: The purpose ofthe article is to present the development ofinduction support 
for newly qualified teachers in Denmark over the last 10 years. The article underlines 
that there currently might be incipient shifts in the political ecosystem of education 
by referring to a teacher commission that was appointed to provide recommendations 
for rules for new working hours for teachers in Denmark and to the latest recommen- 
dations from a commission whose task was to evaluate the Danish Teacher Training 
Program. Both commissions call attention to newly qualified teachers and to bridging 
the gap from teacher education to the teaching profession. The article briefly explains 
the situation today by referring to a nationwide survey study of how schools receive 
newly qualified teachers. The study was carried out by the Counseling and Mentoring 
Research Program at VIA University College. One of the research questions was "How 
and to what extent are newly qualified teachers in Denmark supported during the first 
year of their professional work?” The study concludes that support of newly qualified 
teachers is very arbitrary and unsustainable. 


Keywords: newly qualified teacher, teacher support, teacher induction, mentor, 
teacher retention 


Introduction 


In Denmark, teacher education is a 4 year, 240 ECTS program, includ- 
ing 3 practice modules, each consisting of 10 ECTS, where the student 
teachers make plans for and carry out teaching in groups of usually 3-4 
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fellow students. It is a common expectation of politicans and some school 
leaders that from day one, a newly qualified teacher should be capable of 
acting competently as a teacher with reference to the aims of the Danish 
folkeskole (municipal combined primary and lower secondary school). 
It is expected from the start that the teacher is able to carry out skilled 
teaching and perform as a professional teacher. 

As a starting point, school principals assign the same tasks to the 
newly qualified teacher as to very experienced teachers and newly qual- 
ified teachers are given full responsibility for their teaching, including 
the responsibility for what we in Denmark call "class teacher function”, 
which involves responsibility for collaboration between the school and 
the pupils” parents, and responsibility for the children's well-being at 
school. In recent years, this understanding has been accentuated by New 
Public Management affected control concept (Pedersen, 2004), which has 
meant that teacher education now is governed by fully-specified goals for 
competence, skills and knowledge for all parts of the education (Børne- 
og Undervisningsministeriet, 2019). 


Strong professional identity with capability for 
professional judgment 


Every day a teacher, individually and in collaboration with colleagues, 
has to balance their teaching between a variety of demands, wishes and 
needs in relation to school and to being a teacher. It is a big challenge, not 
least for a newly qualified teacher, because the teaching profession, among 
other things, is characterized by working in situations that in many ways 
are unpredictable and uncertain. To handle that kind of unpredictability 
implies an ability to carry out professional judgment, which cannot be 
worked out in terms of clearly-defined rules of what to do or conclude 
in specific situations. It involves sensitive attention and reflection, expe- 
rience in distinguishing between essentials and nonessentials, assess- 
ment of the consequences of an action, and being able to take necessary 
measures in difficult situations (Grimen & Grimen, 2008; Pahuus, 2009). 
Furthermore, it involves development of a strong professional identity. 
In other words, it is the way the teacher understands him/herself as a 
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professional, i.e. reflections about his/her own characteristics, values and 
attitudes, ethical guidelines, skills and competencies, that constitutes 
him/her as a good teacher. 

Such skills are developed in close interaction with practice, experiences 
in practice, and from first-hand experiences acquired after graduation as 
a teacher. In short, it will shape the process of becoming a professional 
teacher if the process is supported by reflections and dialogue with expe- 
rienced professionals in induction programs (a system that uses a variety 
of coordinated measures tailored to novices and the general educational 
system) including mentoring during the first years (Tonna, Bjerkholt, & 
Holland, 2017). 


What is induction? 


Induction can be seen in terms of four broad categories: a process for 
learning, a particular period of time, a specific phase of teaching and a 
system (Isenberg et al., 2009). 

Most researchers like to call induction a process for learning, not just 
support and orientation for teachers starting out in the profession, although 
this could also be a part of induction. But induction is more than personal 
support, more than socialization into a culture and a system. It is, first of 
all, a process of continuing professional learning. It is also a particular period 
early in the teacher's career, and a specific period in the teacher-development 
continuum. In addition, it is a specific phase in teaching; a phase where the 
teachers have to make the difficult transition from student to teacher, face 
concrete challenges in practice, begin to construct a personal practice, and 
develop a personal professional identity. This phase is strongly connected 
to what comes before and what comes after. Ingersoll & Strong describe 
induction programs as “a bridge from student of teaching to teacher of 
student” (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011, p. 203). Furthermore, it should be seen 
as a system that can be characterized by complexity, interconnectedness, 
variety, coordination, and dynamics: “A system, that uses a variety of coor- 
dinated means, tailored to the novices and the general educational system 
and that is embedded in social and political cultures of the nations the pro- 
gram inhabits” (Isenberg et al., 2009). 
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No national policy 


However, in Denmark, there is neither a system nor a national pol- 
icy concerning induction. Denmark has a long tradition for local and 
highly informal support schemes for newly qualified teachers. Both ini- 
tial teacher education programs and school programs are managed, as 
mentioned above, by national, centrally-defined measures for quality 
and objectives described in terms of competence. It is up to the local 
level, i.e. the municipalities, schools and teacher educators, to take 
responsibility for fulfilling the defined measures - how to fulfill these 
at the local level. Central authorities have put in place measures to mon- 
itor and evaluate teaching. Hence, education and school (in a way) are, 
at the same time, managed in a centralized and a decentralized way 
(cf. Svensson & Svensson, 2008), which offers both possibilities and 
challenges. As a consequence, the support for newly qualified teachers 
is very arbitrary and varies from one municipality to another and even 
from school to school. 

As municipalities rarely choose to form policies on teacher induction 
for their schools, it is left to the local principals to decide if, and to what 
extent, they want to provide teacher induction. The current picture is that 
newly qualified teachers, as mentioned above, get far less support than 
they need and, furthermore, many also lack a basic formalized introduc- 
tion, for instance, to the teaching policy of the municipality and the edu- 
cational focal points of the local school. 

When the question about induction programs and mentoring for 
teachers arises, the following question is often raised among politicians: 
“Why do teachers need this when, for example, nurses and lawyers 
don’t need it? It must be the teacher education that is not good enough.” 
However, at the same time, the complexity of teacher work seems to be 
increasing: diversity in the classroom is increasing and teachers expe- 
rience complex school legislation, such as requirements for registering 
absenteeism for bilingual students, requirements for use of digital plat- 
forms, reports and inclusion. Collaboration with pupils’ parents is more 
complex, perhaps because teachers in some school districts are not as 
well educated as parents, while in other areas the challenges in families 
are greater than just a few years ago. Furthermore, there are demands 
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and desires for dialogic teaching and a recognizable learning culture, 
and a demand for varied forms of teaching and for attentive and empa- 


thetic teachers with energy. 


A short historic view 


During the period 2000-2013, local mentor programs became widespread 
in several places in the country. Many municipalities had an interest in 
local teacher induction programs because of a shortage of trained teach- 
ers, and various development programs at different levels providing sup- 
port for newly qualified teachers appeared in a number of municipalities. 
As a clear sign of this interest, a collective agreement was signed between 
the Danish Union of Teachers and the public employers” organization, 
Local Government Denmark (Sørensen, 2008); the agreement entitled all 
newly qualified teachers to additional time for preparation as part of their 
employment agreement. 

At the same time, a national network was established (Network for 
Supporting Newly Qualified Teachers), consisting of researchers, muni- 
cipality and ministry representatives, school leaders, teacher educators, 
teacher students and teacher union representatives. In this network, new 
research about induction programs was presented and different ways to 
support newly qualified teachers, and experiences in relation to this, were 
discussed. The network still exists, but has been greatly diminished and 
consists now of very few people: a researcher, teacher union representa- 
tives and a few representatives from teacher education — no representa- 
tives from local or central authorities. 

Unfortunately, as a result of the events that took place in Denmark in 
2013, the interest in induction programs and support for newly qualified 
teachers trickled away from the municipalities in the years that followed. 


Lockout of Danish teachers in 2013 


In 2013, all Danish teachers were locked out for almost four weeks. The 
lockout was the culmination of a long conflict about the fundamen- 
tal agreements on Danish teachers’ working hours. The lockout ended 
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with a political intervention and the adoption of a law governing work- 
inghours (Beskeeftigelsesministeriet, 2013), with predominant support 
for the employers’ interests. This circumvented all the normal rules of 
the Danish labor market, and the Danish teachers working hours are, 
up to the present time, regulated by working hours legislation instead 
of, as is usual, by a collective agreement between employers and trade 
unions, 

The former central agreement that gave newly qualified teachers 
extra time for preparation disappeared at the same time, as a result 
of the working hours law in 2013. This law was followed up by a new 
school reform, adopted by the Danish Parliament in 2013, that extended 
the school week considerably for all pupils (Borne- og Undervisnings- 
ministeriet, 2019). 

As a result of the combination of the working hours legislation and 
the school reform, the teachers workload increased by 3-4 lessons per 
week. As an inevitable result of the heavier workload, there was less time 
for preparation and for cooperation with pupils’ parents and colleagues, 
including less time for cooperation with and informal support of newly 
qualified teachers. 

For the newly qualified teachers, this was an extra heavy burden. 
The lack of time with their experienced colleagues meant that they 
now received neither formal nor informal support from their col- 
leagues. Newly qualified teachers experienced a greater pressure of 
work and a lack of support, and many considered leaving the teaching 
profession. 

In 2017, the Danish Union of Teachers took the initiative to set up a 
working group with representatives from all major stakeholders (munic- 
ipalities, school leaders, student teachers, ministries, teacher-training 
institutions, teacher unions and researchers), to try to formulate a joint 
recommendation for the support of newly qualified teachers. Until now, 
the task has not been fulfilled; it appears to be difficult to formulate a con- 
crete joint recommendation in a field where responsibility is distributed 
among several actors and, in a time of congestion on the educational- 
policy agenda and declining resources, responsibility seems to have a ten- 
dency to be shuffled around. 
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Analysis of new initiatives for 
newly qualified teachers 


The collective bargaining negotiations for teachers in the spring of 2018 
resulted in the establishment of a Teacher Commission. The Teacher 
Commission was given the task of providing recommendations for new 
regulations for teachers” working hours in Denmark. As a part of this, the 
Teacher Commission also had the task of analyzing initiatives to secure 
newly qualified teachers a good start to their professional life, including 
regulations for teachers work, and estimating the need to adjust teacher 
education and organization (Kommunernes Landsforening og Forhan- 
dlingsfællesskabet, 2018). 


Relevant research and evaluations 


In 2015, the VIA Profession and Education Research Center started a 
research project about induction programs in Denmark, called "Induc- 
tion and Foothold”. The main research question was "How can a teacher- 
induction system be designed and implemented in a Danish context?” The 
first step was to investigate "How, and to what extent, are newly qualified 
teachers in Denmark supported during the first year of their professional 
work?” (Frederiksen, Krøjgaard & Paaske, 2017a) It has been examined 
through a national survey sent out to all newly qualified teachers hired 
after January 1, 2013. The intention was to identify problems regarding the 
improvement of mentoring and induction programs for newly qualified 
teachers in Denmark, in order to have a basis for developing design prin- 
ciples for teacher-induction programs. The intention was also to attract 
the attention of politicians and school leaders, and to identify if our 
hypothesis was right that many newly qualified teachers did not receive 
any kind of induction. 

The survey indicated that a large part of the newly qualified teachers 
generally experience a lack of structure for their debut as teachers; how- 
ever, this is the case for a significantly smaller share among those with 
a mentor. The survey showed that less than half of all newly qualified 
teachers (38 %) answered “yes” to having participated “in a program in 
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which an experienced teacher was charged with assisting and support- 
ing - mentor/tutor program”. Only 17 % of these mentors (of the 38 %) 
had any kind of mentor training. The division of respondents according 
to their conditions of employment reveals that mentoring programs are 
offered, to a significantly lesser extent, to newly qualified teachers who 
are not employed on a permanent, full-time basis. Furthermore, there 
is a tendency at municipal schools for mentoring programs to be more 
frequent at schools with classes 8, 9 and 10 (15-17 year-old students). The 
duration of a mentoring program seems to vary a lot. Of the durations 
stated, 41 % are 1-6 months, 50 % are 9-12 months, and only very few are 
more than a year. The fact that a total of 37 % answer “Do not know” when 
asked about the duration of their program indicates unclear framing of 
mentoring programs at many schools. 

The survey also showed that 60 % of the newly qualified teachers with 
trained mentors have subject-content dialogues (about the teaching sub- 
ject, for example mathematics, English, etc.) and 67 % have pedagogical- 
content dialogues (about methods and approaches in general), while this 
was only the case for respectively 39 % and 45 % of those who had a men- 
tor without any kind of mentor training. The survey also showed that 
the newly qualified teachers who participated in mentor dialogues that 
focused on pedagogical-didactical content valued this very much. How- 
ever, those who did not take part did not find that this kind of dialogue 
was important. Furthermore, the survey also showed that almost 24 % of 
all respondents did not expect to be working in Danish municipal pri- 
mary and lower secondary schools in 3 years’ time. 


Challenges 


The biggest challenge in Denmark just now is that there is no national 
organization nor resources for the support of newly qualified teach- 
ers. At the same time, schools are challenged by a teacher shortage 
and an increasing number of newly qualified teachers who have left 
or are considering leaving the teaching profession. More than 17,000 
trained teachers are currently employed outside of primary and lower 
secondary schools. This is more than every fifth trained Danish teacher 
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(Arbejderbevægelsens Erhvervsråd, 2016). Therefore, the most urgent 
challenge is to put newly qualified teachers on the national school 
policy agenda - in competition with many other challenges on this 
agenda. 

The Danish Teacher Training Program was formally evaluated in 2018 
by a group of experts appointed by the Ministry of Education. The mem- 
bers of the group were Elaine Munthe (Chairman), Professor and Dean of 
the University of Stavanger and Head of the Norwegian National Coun- 
cil of Teacher Education, Sven-Erik Hansén, PhD, Professor Emeritus, 
Åbo Akademi, Per B. Christensen, Chairman for the Danish Council 
of Accreditation, Carsten Aude, Principal of Aarhus Municipality, Lise 
Tingleff Nielsen, Chief of the Basic School Area at the Danish Institute of 
Evaluation (EVA), and Inaluk Hede Pedersen, teacher at Bagsværd Skole. 

The expert group highlighted: 


that a high-quality teacher education must necessarily go hand in hand with 
ongoing professional development. With reference to both the latest TALIS 
Study 6 and research on the importance of continuing education, the expert 


group points to two potential areas of action in relation to lifelong learning: 


(1) a stronger focus on working systematically with the transition from stu- 
dents to newly educated teachers, e.g. via induction programs, mentor pro- 


grams and the like, and 


(2) the need to continuously build capacity and develop the teacher's compe- 


tencies as a basis for maintaining and developing the teacher's practice. 


The expert group in this context points to the importance of continuous pro- 
fessional development as an instrument for retaining teachers in the teacher 


profession. (Styrelsen for Forskning og Uddannelse, 2018, p. 17) 


The recommendation shows a growing official awareness of the need of 
support for newly qualified teachers, in order to maintain professional 
development and maintain and recruit talented, competent, educated 
teachers in the future. 

We know that induction programs with mentoring programs as an ele- 
ment have a positive significance for newly qualified teachers’ classroom 
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management (Hobson et al., 2009), teaching quality (Hobson et al., 2009; 
Ingersoll & Strong, 2011) and pupils’ learning outcomes (Ingersoll & 
Strong, 2011). See also the article "Support for newly qualified teachers 
through teacher induction programs - a review of reviews” in this book. 
Hobson et al. (2009) establish that mentoring programs also reduce the 
feeling of isolation for newly qualified teachers, and increase self-confi- 
dence and self-worth. Furthermore, mentoring can increase the abilities 
of professional self-reflection and problem solving. Therefore, there is a 
great need for induction programs in Denmark. 

In Denmark, researchers are still collaborating with the national 
teacher union. Both parties share the same vision that newly qualified 
teachers should keep up their commitment to being a teacher, stay in the 
profession, and desire lifelong professional learning. National research 
develops and tests design principles for induction programs for newly 
qualified teachers (Frederiksen, Krøjgaard & Paaske, 2017b; Frederik- 
sen, Paaske, Halse & Rosholm, 2019), and branches of the Danish Union 
of Teachers carry out small induction programs outside school time. 
In addition, the Danish Union of Teachers has arranged workshops for 
union representatives on the topic of support for newly qualified teachers. 

Hopefully, the recommendations from the Teacher Commission will 
contribute to greater political awareness of teacher induction programs 
for newly qualified teachers in Denmark in the near future, programs 
that, to a great extent, have focus on professional development, and not 
only focus on socialization into underlying cultural teaching practice, the 
already-existing practice and personal support (cf. SEC, 2010). What is 
needed is educative mentoring, a kind of mentoring with a development- 
oriented mentor approach, with focus on both the newly qualified teachers' 
professional growth and on development of teaching that promotes the 
pupils’ possibility of learning and well-being (Bradbury, 2010; Langdon 
& Ward, 2015). 


Need for educated mentors 


However, introduction of national mentor systems or induction programs 
with mentoring is not enough if it is to result in ongoing professional 
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development as the expert group recommends. Becoming a good teacher 
is not necessarily the same as being a good mentor (Bullough, 2008; 
Orland, 2001; Wang, Odell, & Schwille, 2008) as some school leaders think 
(Frederiksen et al., 2019); there is much more to mentoring than teach- 
ing skills. Therefore, mentors have to be trained in mentoring at the same 
time as they practice mentoring (Brunstad, 2007). If you are going to facil- 
itate ongoing professional development, it requires educated mentors for 
teachers (Fantilli & McDougall, 2009). Mentors have to possess analytical 
skills as well as reflection skills on practice. Mentors have to understand 
the complexity in teaching situations and be able to initiate dialogues 
that are equally about new perspectives and different layers of knowledge 
(Löfström & Eisenschmidt, 2009). Mentors also have to be able to reflect 
on and analyze not only mentoring, but also teaching in general, and new 
teachers” professional development in particular (Aspfors & Fransson, 
2015). Especially, mentors have to be able to analyze and be aware of their 
own prior assumptions, underlying values and opinions about teaching. 
Today, the teacher training programs at the Danish University Colleges 
offer additional 10 ECTS credit supervisor courses for teachers who have 
student teachers in teaching practice. The content of the courses is pri- 
marily about counseling methods and communication. However, up until 
now only a very small proportion of teachers have participated in these 
courses. Different university colleges also offer shorter one-day or half- 
day courses, which mainly focus on the examination of teacher students 
and practice as another education arena. Most often, schools only have 
one qualified supervisor. However, general courses for teachers who need 
to be mentors for newly qualified teachers do not exist. To be a supervisor 
for student teachers and to be a mentor for newly qualified teachers is, 
though similar, not the same task. It demands some different competence 
to be a mentor to newly qualified teachers (Lejonberg & Foinum, 2018). 
In the above-mentioned national survey, it appeared that only 4 926 of 
the respondents had participated in initiatives where teacher education 
was involved after graduation. However, 70 % of the respondents wished 
that teacher education, to some degree, was involved in the transition 
from education to profession. There could be initiatives in the future to 
develop induction programs and mentor courses where this is integrated. 
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Conclusion 


The biggest challenge in Denmark just now is that there is neither 
national organization of nor resources for the support of newly quali- 
fied teachers. At the same time, schools are challenged by initial teacher 
shortages and an increasing number of newly qualified teachers who 
have left or are considering leaving the teaching profession. The respon- 
sibility for newly qualified teachers is divided between several levels 
and stakeholders and, so far, it has been difficult to coordinate efforts 
to seriously improve the support of newly qualified teachers. From both 
national and international research, we know what it takes to support 
newly qualified teachers in the challenges they face in their first years of 
teaching, which also the expert group that evaluated the Danish Teacher 
Training Program pointed out as a crucial prerequisite for retaining 
teachers in the continuous development of teaching. At this moment in 
time we can observe incipient shifts in the political ecosystem of educa- 
tion (Kemmis, 2014). 

Denmark has a teacher shortage. At the same time, the evaluation of 
Danish teacher education points to the need for working systematically 
with the transition from students to newly educated teachers, e.g. via 
induction programs and mentor programs. 

On December 16 2019, the Teacher Commission published their report 
(Christensen, 2019). In the report, the Commission recommends a more 
systematic reception of newly qualified teachers. The report makes men- 
tion of the following, among other things: 


e The Commission proposes that all schools have a strategy for how 
they introduce newly qualified teachers. 

. The municipalities must support the schools in close coopera- 
tion with the local partners in the school area, including the local 
teacher union. 

. The teacher commission suggests that the central partners in the 
school take initiative to collect and spread information about good 
experiences with initiatives that contribute to a good start for newly 
qualified teachers and carry out experiments preferably in coopera- 
tion with the University Colleges (p. 67). 
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Furthermore, the Teacher Commission suggests that schools introduce 
initiatives to mentoring and induction programs, including relevant 
induction courses (p. 68). 

It has to be emphasized that these are not political decisions. They are 
recommendations. However, these recommendations concern both ini- 
tiatives for teacher education and initiatives for practice, and point with 
some weight at a possible realization in the near future of initiatives in 
both teacher education and school practice. Initiatives that may sup- 
port and develop self-efficacy, encourage and motivate newly qualified 
teachers. 

Taken together, this point to renewed central and local interest in sup- 
porting newly qualified teachers. An interest that creates hope for a step 
forward for the newly qualified teachers in Denmark. 
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Abstract: This article gives a brief historical perspective of how the induction 
programme for newly qualified teachers was launched in Estonia. The induction 
programme was the result of a combined effort from universities, schools and poli- 
cymakers. A pilot study was carried out in the academic year 2002/2003. The follow- 
ing year, a group of educators and researchers from Tallinn and Tartu Universities 
analysed the results, improved the implementation model, and in 2004 launched the 
programme with the support ofthe Ministry of Education and Research throughout 
Estonia. 

In this paper, we introduce the theoretical framework, the roles of different par- 
ties to the induction programme, and analyse the implementation process in order 
to find answers to the following questions: Firstly, what are the developments and 
challenges in the Estonian induction programme? Secondly, what are the perspec- 
tives for the induction programme in the future? The methodological approach 
reviewed policy documents, research articles and doctoral dissertations on induc- 
tion from 2004-2019. The analysis showed that close cooperation between parties 
was required to achieve a successful launch, but it seems that the main responsibility 
for implementation was left to the universities, who were seen as a party highly 
interested in the continuity of teacher education. Moreover, the execution and qual- 
ity of mentoring varies among the schools, which can be a problem for new teachers. 

Based on research evidence and the current situation in teacher education, we 
will endeavour to give a forward-looking view on how to support beginning teach- 
ers in Estonia. 
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1 Introduction 


Continuing professional development is an essential part of a teacher's 
life. In Estonia, preparations for the period between initial teacher edu- 
cation and in-service education —- for the induction as the first working 
year(s) — started in 2001. The universities realised the need to establish a 
support system for the continuous professional development of graduates. 

The Estonian education system had supported beginning teachers at var- 
ious times in the past. However, the importance of induction came under 
discussion again during the preparation of the policy document Framework 
Guidelines for Teacher Education (2000) which highlighted the changes that 
had taken place in the teaching profession. This document provided the for- 
mal criteria for teacher education, such as the level, structure and amount 
of the study. For instance, initial teacher education for all school levels 
takes place at universities and must consist of three parts: 1) general studies, 
focusing on the development of teachers’ general cultural, communicative, 
and social competencies; 2) subject studies, and 3) studies in educational 
science, psychology and didactics, including practical training at schools. 
According to requirements, two teacher initial education models are used in 
Estonian universities: the integrated five-year model, in which subject and 
educational studies take place concurrently (for class teachers at the primary 
school level); and the two-phase (or consecutive model), in which students 
complete their subject studies, a three year Bachelor’s level course followed 
by a two year Master’s level course of teacher education (for subject-teachers 
in lower and upper secondary level). Pre-school teachers and vocational 
school teachers are prepared at Bachelor’s level. This policy also states that 
every teacher entering the profession must participate in the induction pro- 
gramme. At the same time, the National Teacher Education Development 
Plan (2003) addressed the three stages of the teachers’ professional devel- 
opment: initial education; induction; and continuing professional develop- 
ment. Universities and schools collaborated in preparing and implementing 
the induction year programme together with policymakers in 2001/2002. 

It was agreed that induction in Estonia should aim at: 1) supporting begin- 
ning teachers to adjust to the school organisation; 2) developing the basic 
competencies of new teachers as described in the national teacher standard; 
and 3) providing support in solving problems that arise in daily teaching. 
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The induction system provides opportunities for school development, and 
also feedback to the institutions for initial teacher education to improve 
the quality of their curricula (Framework Guidelines for Teacher Education, 
2000). At that time, one of the reasons for designing the induction pro- 
gramme for newly qualified teachers was to create a smoother transition 
from initial education to working life, to diminish the "practice shock” and, 
on the other hand, to encourage a more collaborative culture at schools. 

Since launching the induction programme almost twenty years ago the 
landscape of teacher education has changed. The Estonian Teacher Edu- 
cation Strategy for 2009-2013 focused on how to ensure the development 
of teachers” competencies throughout their career, starting with initial 
teacher education, the induction year and later on in their continuing 
professional education. In 2013 at the University of Tartu and 2015 at Tal- 
linn University, teacher education underwent major reforms. One of the 
aims was to offer more flexible ways to acquire teacher education (e.g. 
short cycles taking into account earlier studies and work experience, 
designing workplace learning programmes, etc.). 

The next milestone, Estonian Lifelong Learning Strategy 2020 (HTM, 
2014), addresses the school leader's essential role in initiating changes and 
developing a leadership style that focuses on the development of students, 
teachers, and the whole school personnel. It also places more emphasis on 
the concepts of teachers” workplace learning and collaboration. 

However, even after twenty years, some aspects remain the same and are 
in urgent need of change. A career in teaching is failing to attract younger 
people. The average age of teachers is quite high (49 years; OECD average 
is 44); 54 % of teachers in Estonia are aged 50 and above (OECD average 
34 %) (OECD, 2019). The induction policy has been in place in Estonia for 
fifteen years, yet only 31 % of teachers report having participated in some 
kind of formal or informal induction. While school principals across the 
OECD generally consider mentoring to be important for teachers’ work 
and students’ performance, Estonian teachers reported that only 17 % had 
an assigned mentor (OECD, 2019). Although the official policy is in place, 
the reality is that it is not being implemented. Teacher education is chang- 
ing, and it is important to analyse the entire process of launching an induc- 
tion programme and to propose possible ideas for consideration. 
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The key questions are: 


1. What are the developments and challenges in the Estonian induc- 
tion programme? 
2. Whatarethe perspectives for the induction programme in the future? 


2 Theoretical background and the main parties 
to the induction programme in Estonia 


The Estonian approach to induction is seen as a period after initial teacher 
education, when beginning teachers become fully responsible teachers. 
Induction is a part of a teacher's continuous learning in partnership with 
teacher education institutions and schools. 


Theoretical background of the induction process 


Arising from the theoretical knowledge, and taking into consideration the 
context of Estonian teacher education, teacher development can be seen in 
three dimensions: 1) professional knowledge and skills; 2) a social dimen- 
sion; and 3) a personal dimension (see Figure 3) (Eisenschmidt, 2006). 
Accordingly, the processes supporting development occur simultaneously 
in three areas: (1) developing teaching competencies; (2) socialisation in the 
organisation and professionally; and (3) developing a professional identity. 

The development in these dimensions and the corresponding processes 
take place in the school context and are influenced by the processes within 
an organisation. The Estonian school system was decentralised when 
an independent republic was re-established in the early 1990s, and the 
responsibility for the local school system was devolved to the municipal- 
ities (Estonian Parliament, 1992). Estonian school principals have a wide 
level of autonomy, including the authority to hire and negotiate working 
conditions and employment contracts for teachers, the allocation of school 
finances, educational priorities and development plans for the school. 
Thus, one of the theoretical foundations of the induction year in Estonia 
was that schools were seen as learning organisations where teachers sup- 
port each other’s professional growth within an organisation (Senge, 1990; 
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Organisation as context for workplace 
learning and professional development 


Figure 3. The theoretical foundations of the induction year (Eisenschmidt, 2006). 


Fullan, 1991; Harris & Muijs, 2005). At the same time, the induction year 
is an opportunity to strengthen the implementation of the professional 
development of teachers and workplace learning in schools. Developing 
a mentoring system in schools is seen as an area that increases collabora- 
tion among teachers. The relationship between the beginning teacher and 
mentor is a good example to other teachers of how cooperation with their 
colleagues can benefit them to develop closer working relationships. 

The second facet of the induction period was to look at the newcomers” 
socialisation process, through which the beginning teacher becomes a 
member of the wider teaching community - accepting the knowledge, 
skills, qualities, norms and manners valued in society regarding the 
particular profession. Two socialisation processes take place simulta- 
neously - socialisation within an organisation and professional social- 
isation. Professional socialisation is more successful if a person adapts 
quickly to an organisation; therefore, the focus in the induction year is on 
recognising schools as organisations and getting to know school culture, 
the aims of a school and colleagues (Lortie, 1975). It is a social process, 
where the opinions and attitudes of other teachers have great influence. 
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The third essential element of the induction period is the beginning 
teacher's readiness to develop, analyse and improve their own competen- 
cies. In order to ensure the continuity of the professional development 
of teachers, it is essential to connect the three stages: initial education; 
induction year; and continuous professional development (Feiman- 
Nemser, 2001). During the first working years, the basic competencies 
are developed, including adopting a suitable teaching style and creating 
a learning environment, which forms the basis for a professional self- 
concept. David Kolb’s (1984) model of experiential learning was chosen 
as the basis for the self-reflection process of a beginning teacher. During 
the induction year, it is the mentor who supports a beginning teacher in 
the process of reflection and planning of one’s development. 

The three theoretical aspects - school as a learning organisation, 
socialisation both organisationally and professionally, and beginning 
teachers’ readiness for professional development — were followed when 
planning the content of the induction programme and designing roles 
and activities for all actors in the process. 


Main parties and their roles in the 
induction programme 


In Estonia, four parties are involved in the induction year programme: 
(1) school principals, who create the environment that supports the 
beginner’s professional development and appoint mentors; (2) mentors, 
who are partners for beginning teachers, supporting their professional 
development and socialisation in a school context; (3) beginning teachers 
themselves, who are ultimately responsible for their professional develop- 
ment; (4) university induction year centres, where mentor training and 
support seminars for beginning teachers (10-15 beginning teachers per 
group) take place (see Figure 4). 

The role of the principal is crucial in the development of a school into 
a learning organisation. Appointing the mentor is the principal’s deci- 
sion and this is critically important, as the mentor, a teacher from the 
same organisation, is the first contact person between newcomer and 
organisation. The principal’s task is to find teachers who have suitable 
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SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 


Head of school - 


is responsible for the 
implementation of the induction 
year at school 


Beginning teacher - 
graduate of teacher training, 
who works as a first-year 
full-time teacher 


Mentor - 
supervisor of a beginning 
teacher 


University centres of induction year - 


- organise support seminars four times a year to support beginning teachers' professional 
development and self-analysis 


- provide mentor training 


Figure 4. Parties to the induction year (Eisenschmidt, 2006). 


qualities to be a mentor - e.g. empathy, willingness to listen and under- 
stand other perspectives, but also a readiness to participate in school 
development and collaborate with other teachers. A mentor should have 
at least three years of working experience and feel confident enough to 
share their own experiences and support the new teacher's reflection 
process. 

Theoretically, a mentor has three important tasks in the Estonian 
induction system: (1) to support the professional development of a begin- 
ning teacher; (2) to support the socialisation of a beginning teacher by 
recognising the school as an organisation; and (3) to participate in the 
school's development. The primary role of the mentor is to support a 
beginning teacher's professional development and learning through dia- 
logue and reflection. According to the regulation, all mentors have to pass 
mentor training at the university. This course, financed by the Ministry 
of Education and Research, includes the following goals: 1) to facilitate 
the acquisition of mentoring competencies and attitudes necessary for 
analysis and development of pedagogical practice; 2) to present skills 
necessary for supporting teachers” professional growth and promoting a 
culture of cooperation at school. 
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All mentors receive the same training as agreed between all Estonian 
universities. Mentor training consists of four modules, which are organ- 
ised as two-day sessions, and take place throughout the duration of one 
academic year. The first module introduces the concept of mentoring (e.g. 
mentoring as a professional partnership, the roles of the mentor, the men- 
tor's tasks, beginning teachers” professional development). The second 
focuses on different competencies for mentoring (e.g. communication 
skills, such as active listening, giving feedback, etc.) and ethical issues 
in mentoring. The third module looks at the mentor's activities support- 
ing the professional development of beginning teachers (e.g. classroom 
observation, reflection process). The final module focuses on mentors” 
own needs for professional development. 

Beginning teachers are responsible for maintaining their relationships 
with mentors, planning professional conversations, lesson observation, 
and, based on reflection, improving their own competencies. 

The induction programme combines two action environments: (a) 
learning and development in the school context with mentor support; 
and (b) the two-day, quarterly peer meetings at the universities. The 
peer-group meetings take place during the school holidays, as these 
periods are considered a suitable time for teachers” professional devel- 
opment. This approach is quite unique because of the integration of the 
two types of mentoring: one-to-one mentoring at school and peer-group 
mentoring at the universities. The peer-group meetings have similar ele- 
ments to the peer-group mentoring introduced by Finnish colleagues 
Heikkinen, Jokinen and Tynjålå (2012). The reasons why the universi- 
ties organised support seminars for beginning teachers was to: 1) help 
the initial teacher education institutions understand what problems 
beginning teachers have, and get feedback about the quality of initial 
education; 2) discuss problems with their mentor that beginning teach- 
ers find uncomfortable to discuss at school; 3) support the development 
of teachers” reflection skills; 4) allow beginning teachers to share their 
successes and failures at the group sessions and seek solutions together 
(Eisenschmidt, 2006). Therefore, the university support seminars cre- 
ated a bridge and continuity between initial education and continuing 
professional development. 
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When preparing and analysing the suitability of the implementation 
model and developing a programme with several partners, special atten- 
tion was given to the facilitation of networking throughout the prepa- 
ration and launch process. At the beginning of the preparation of the 
induction programme, a group of experts representing the main partners 
was tasked with the role of leading the design and monitoring process. 
As well as sharing their ideas and developing a common understanding 
of the aims of the induction programme, they highlighted the need for 
cooperation and networking between all parties to be part of the pro- 
gramme (Eisenschmidt & Niglas, 2014). The main tasks for networking 
were as follows: (1) universities jointly developed the theoretical model 
for the induction programme; (2) universities and school representatives 
designed mentor training and peer-group seminars; (3) ministry and 
university representatives developed the policy and the evidence-based 
evaluation of the process; and (4) school and ministry representatives 
were responsible for the formalisation and implementation of the induc- 
tion policy into the larger educational system. 


3 The developments and challenges of the 
Estonian induction programme 


During the first years of implementation, a systematic development of the 
national programme based on a monitoring system was followed. Two 
doctoral dissertations (Eisenschmidt, 2006; Poom-Valickis, 2007) as well 
as research articles were published based on data collected during the 
implementation of the induction programme. 

Results of implementation showed that the first working year for the 
newcomers was a period of adaptation to the organisation; however, it 
was doubted whether any organisational learning actually took place. 
The beginning teachers considered the mentor to be more like the "local 
guide” (Eisenschmidt, 2006), as collaborative communication was lim- 
ited in some schools and the mentor was the only link with the teachers 
(Löfström & Eisenschmidt, 2009). 

Monitoring the development of beginning teachers and their profes- 
sional learning experiences during the first year of work showed that they 
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lack reflection skills, had problems coping with classroom management 
and difficulties working with parents. The positive observation was the 
increase in beginning teachers’ self-efficacy beliefs at the end of the year 
(Poom-Valickis, 2007). Beginning teachers’ self-efficacy and motivation- 
related issues were researched more thoroughly during the implementa- 
tion process (Meristo & Eisenschmidt, 2014), which revealed that begin- 
ning teachers who enjoyed their work also improved their teaching skills 
by the end of the first working year. The findings indicated that academic 
and social growth, cohesiveness and trust in the students were responsi- 
ble for the self-efficacy beliefs of beginning teachers. Beginning teachers 
with high motivation and with increased self-efficacy beliefs considered 
their work to be important. The results indicated that the most important 
job satisfaction predictor for novice teachers is their sense of community, 
and a teacher who feels connected to the working environment also has a 
higher perception of job satisfaction (Meristo, 2016). 

At the same time, the feedback on the importance of the induction year 
among beginning teachers was very divergent, which indicated that the 
value placed on the induction year varied greatly, probably depending on 
the assistance received from the mentor, the meaningfulness of the uni- 
versity peer-group seminars and the teacher's own readiness to analyse 
his/her professional growth (Eisenschmidt, 2006). Analysis of the three 
years (2004-2007) of monitoring showed that the beginning teachers’ 
readiness for reflection correlated with their perceived meaningfulness 
of university seminars and with the principals’ support (Eisenschmidt, 
Poom-Valickis, & Oder, 2008). Also, teachers’ evaluations might depend 
on workplace culture, as it appeared that the school leaders of the organi- 
sation with a higher co-operative culture placed more value on the induc- 
tion year as a learning period for the beginning teacher (Eisenschmidt, 
2006) and, thus, paid more attention to creating a favourable atmosphere 
for mentoring. A supportive teacher community helps to increase the 
cohesiveness amongst colleagues and newcomers to become members of 
the school community. 

In one study, the correlation between the beginning teachers’ involve- 
ment in school development, collegial cooperation and supportive school 
management, were studied longitudinally (Eisenschmidt, Oder & Reiska, 
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2013). School management support perceived by beginning teachers was 
correlated both with collegial cooperation and involvement into school 
development, both in the first and fifth year of work. Teachers” readiness 
to propose an improvement to their work organisation was correlated 
with involvement in school development and collegial cooperation, and 
these connections strengthened throughout the years. A teacher's deter- 
mination to show initiative and improve their work is correlated with 
their feeling of being fully-fledged members of the organisation and being 
supported by senior management (Eisenschmidt, Oder & Reiska, 2013). 

Another study investigated beginning teachers relationships with 
their mentors as well as the collaboration between beginning teachers 
and their colleagues after five years of practice (Eisenschmidt & Oder, 
2017). Over half of the beginning teachers continued to collaborate with 
their mentors during this period, which motivated more cooperation, 
perceived leadership support and an interest expressed in colleagues’ 
work (Eisenschmidt, Reiska & Oder, 2015). 

Beginning teachers were also asked to analyse peer-group seminars at 
the university (Lepp, Koni, Kimmel, & Raam, 2019). The results indicated 
that beginning teachers wanted to share their experiences and reflect on 
them, and to have an opportunity to learn from other teachers” experi- 
ences. The value of seminars for newly qualified teachers is that it gives 
them the opportunity to talk about issues that they are unable to confide 
in with colleagues in the workplace. Also, participants valued the seminars 
as the possibility of linking theory and practice (scientific reasoning to the 
questions raised), and as a supportive environment, where they could share 
their personal problems, and conduct a deep and systematic self-analysis. 

The beginning teachers' learning and knowledge-building practices 
were researched in the extended professional learning community, 
including both schools and universities (Tammets, Pata, & Eisenschmidt, 
2019). The analysis showed to what extent there are elements of shared 
practices in the extended professional community, but beginning teach- 
ers said that they received little support from other teachers or from the 
university induction programme group. 

Several suggestions to improve and change the induction programme 
were highlighted during the monitoring of the programme launch 
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(Eisenschmidt, Poom-Valickis & Oder, 2008). Firstly, initial teacher edu- 
cation needed to put more emphasis on the future teachers” professional 
identities and continuous professional development. The importance of 
supporting novices’ reflection process during initial teacher education 
should be given more attention, because reflection skills are not self- 
evident and need to be developed and practised. Reflection seminars 
were recommended as a means for integrating theoretical courses and 
school practice experience. Throughout the years of initial teacher educa- 
tion, the future teacher is encouraged to keep a professional development 
portfolio in various formats, e.g. e-portfolio. This could be considered as 
continuity between initial education and the induction year programme. 

Secondly, mentoring development needs were identified and three 
main areas were highlighted: 1) the mentoring process itself; 2) the con- 
tent of mentor training; and 3) mentoring in the school community. The 
last area includes matters pertaining to socialisation and school lead- 
ership (Löfström & Eisenschmidt, 2009). Mentors’ preparation should 
pay more attention to the mentors’ skills and readiness to support the 
professional growth of the beginning teacher through the process of 
feedback and reflection in an organisational context. Teacher education 
institutions should apply a more holistic view of mentoring in mentors’ 
training; mentoring can be seen as a workplace learning approach by 
strengthening the mentor’s role in the school’s development and creating 
a collaborative learning atmosphere for all teachers. 

Thirdly, attention was paid to organisational learning as the basis for 
fostering a teacher’s professional development. The changes are more eas- 
ily achieved in schools which are oriented towards the idea of teachers’ 
professional learning. The new forms of the teachers’ continuing profes- 
sional education address the importance of workplace learning, which is 
based on collaboration with their colleagues. Therefore, the school envi- 
ronment should become more supportive of teachers’ learning and devel- 
opment, and both the teachers as well as school leaders should have the 
competence to foster organisational learning. It was therefore suggested 
that mentoring, as a school-based professional learning approach to sup- 
port beginning teachers, should be an essential part of the principals’ 
leadership training. 
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One of the benefits of the model was the partnership of universi- 
ties and schools in supporting the beginning teachers” professional 
growth, since this approach creates a strong connection between ini- 
tial education and their continuous development. Co-operation with 
schools provides feedback on the quality of initial teacher education 
and creates opportunities for interconnecting theory and practice. As 
universities are also the main in-service training providers in Estonia, 
several topics, e.g. collaborative learning and teachers” self-reflection, 
were also addressed in the content of other courses offered to teachers 
and leaders. 

In addition, the potential of networking to facilitate policymaking 
was carefully analysed (Eisenschmidt & Niglas, 2014). The attempt was 
to find an approach that could avoid the problems usually faced in top- 
down reforms. Having the network-based (bottom-up) development of 
the reform, there is still contradictory evidence about whether launching 
the induction programme was implemented using a top-down or bottom- 
up approach. The initiators of the programme were university staff 
members who possess a middle level position between administrators 
(ministry) and practitioners (schools); all parties were involved in the 
network and invited to collaborate. Initially, changing from a top-down 
model was challenging, because many members of the network lacked 
confidence in their ability or had not had an opportunity to contrib- 
ute to the process of policy development. A common perception of the 
practitioners is that policy is formed by "somebody else from somewhere 
far away” and that is somewhat remote from the realities of everyday 
life. Even though all the important partners were involved from the 
beginning and the range of partners expanded during the design and 
implementation process, it was not possible to ensure the equal partici- 
pation of all parties. However, the continuous emphasis on networking 
helped to keep all the partners informed of developments. Furthermore, 
some positive changes in the attitudes of the members of the network 
were observed as the process of policy development was becoming more 
transparent and comprehensible for them, and they gradually started 
to understand their role and responsibility in the process of designing 
regulations for reform (Eisenschmidt & Niglas, 2014). 
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4 Future perspectives for the 
induction programme 


It would appear that the existing teacher education system has not been 
responsive enough to guarantee the sustainability of the educational sys- 
tem. The teachers” average age is high and a large number will soon retire 
(54 % of teachers in Estonia are aged 50) (OECD, 2019), there is a lack of 
new teachers, a growing tendency where a new generation is interested 
in working as part-time teachers, and career changers who would like to 
enter the teaching profession. Several changes have been reconsidered in 
response to the changing situation. On a national level, new regulations 
regarding the qualification of teachers have been introduced (HTM, 2013). 
A person with a Master's level of education can develop his/her teachers” 
competencies in the workplace, analyse themselves against the teacher 
professional standards and apply for a teacher certificate from the Estonian 
Teachers” Association. However, so far only 10 % of teachers who enter the 
profession have used this opportunity (Pedaste, Leijen, Poom-Valickis, & 
Eisenschmidt, 2019), and the main way to become a teacher still is through 
a university teacher education programme. Nevertheless, this is a signal 
for changes in the educational system to conceptualised teacher prepara- 
tion and the ways to support teachers” learning in the system. Due to the 
shortage of new teachers, universities are looking for solutions to make 
teacher education more flexible and offer opportunities for individualised 
curricula, as approximately 50 % of teacher education students already 
work as full-time teachers while they study in university. Therefore, the 
support programme for the beginning teacher has to accommodate these 
changes, with the role of the mentor taking on more importance. As initial 
teacher education moves towards the workplace, more emphasis is placed 
on beginning teachers” willingness and ability to learn from their own 
teaching experiences. The design of the current induction programme is 
changing, with less teachers who need this kind of support after gradua- 
tion, and more who need this simultaneously with their initial education. 

Moreover, to consider both perspectives — entering the profession from 
other fields (career changes) and simultaneous initial education and work- 
ing at school - mentoring and workplace learning are becoming more 
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important. As mentioned earlier, the Estonian Lifelong Learning Strategy 
2020 (Estonian Ministry of Education and Research, 2014) addresses the 
school leader’s essential role of focusing on the development of all learn- 
ers, including teachers, and developing a school culture where the concept 
of teachers’ workplace learning is strongly emphasised. We have learned 
during the implementation period that the induction as a short-term (e.g. 
one or two-year) programme is not relevant in the context of continuous 
professional development. Research also showed that beginning teachers 
who have stopped collaborating with mentors value their collaboration 
with colleagues lower (Eisenschmidt et al., 2013), thus it is important to 
address the continuous collaboration among colleagues where support 
for newcomers is of utmost importance. The school leaders’ main role 
is to find ways to strengthen professional learning communities in their 
organisation, where teachers can collaborate and learn continuously and 
mentoring becomes natural part of workplace learning. 

The aims of induction also need reconsideration as the context, know- 
ledge and concepts of teachers’ work and learning constantly develop. 
Almost twenty years ago, one of the aims of the induction programme 
was adjustment and socialisation to the system - the organisation and 
the profession. This aim is giving a more passive role to newcomers, by 
underestimating their potential and prospective ideas to improve the 
learning process and organisational development. This kind of limited 
approach to beginning teachers’ individual potential could make teach- 
ing a less-attractive proposition. The concept of teacher agency is seen as 
the potential to act in the interplay between personal capacities and con- 
texts (Priestley, Biesta, & Robinson, 2015). The teacher agency approach 
presumes teachers being active in their everyday work, i.e taking respon- 
sibility for their pedagogical practices by making decisions about their 
teaching and school activities. Teacher agency, therefore, refers to the 
power of teachers (both individually and collectively) to actively and pur- 
posefully direct their own working lives within structurally-determined 
limits (Hilferty, 2008). Recently, the ecological model of teacher agency 
and how teacher agency could be strengthened was elaborated on and 
introduced into Estonian teacher education context by Leijen and col- 
leagues (Leijen, Pedaste, & Lepp, 2019). The model highlights professional 
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competence, structural and cultural context, and professional purpose, 
as the main elements of achieving agency. Authors also emphasise that 
reflection could be used to strengthen conditions for supporting teacher 
agency in teacher education, which is also relevant in the context of 
induction and mentoring of beginning teachers. 

Universities are looking for an opportunity to support organisational 
learning processes and develop new research-based practices in an authen- 
tic school context (e.g. Future School Programme, Edulabs, etc.). These 
programmes strengthen school-university collaboration, taking into 
account the schools’ needs and creating a better understanding of how 
to develop programmes for teachers. Also, in-service training courses for 
teachers offered by universities follow more meaningful approaches. The 
focus is on team-based courses, where a group of teachers from the same 
school analyses the needs of a particular school and together plan a possi- 
ble development programme. Teachers work and learn in a team to create 
new solutions and university academics help to research the impact of 
new initiatives. The whole process helps to build a learning community 
where practitioners and teachers work together. 

There are now more initiatives to support teachers’ professional devel- 
opment at schools. For example, non-governmental organisations seek- 
ing opportunities to help schools. An example of this is the network 
School for New Teachers. They are aiming to develop a learning network 
of school leaders who are committed to constant improvement of their 
people-related practices and processes — to make schools better spaces for 
growth for all. They propose to establish a well-educated mentor commu- 
nity, available to schools seeking qualified mentors. 


Conclusion 


We could distinguish three phases in the implementation of the induc- 
tion programme in Estonia. During the years 2001-2004, the induction 
programme was prepared. A representative group of experts worked 
together to solve challenges they faced regarding beginning teachers 
entering the profession. Universities understood that their graduates 
needed support, and a smooth transition between initial education and 
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continuing education was required. Schools became aware that they 
needed to develop a new culture where newcomers are supported, and 
teachers work collaboratively. An implementation model was designed. 

During the years 2004-2013, the induction programme was piloted 
and launched. In the beginning of this programme, extensive monitor- 
ing and improvement were carried out, and three cycles of implemen- 
tation took place (Eisenschmidt et al., 2008). Every academic year, clear 
development focuses were agreed upon by an expert group of representa- 
tives from all parties. After the first year of implementation, universities 
developed the content of the principal training and mentor education. 
During the second year, the focus was on the university support semi- 
nars and their format, and two universities agreed upon the unification of 
induction seminars and group mentoring practices. In the third year, the 
focus was on initial teacher education and the induction year monitoring 
results; the feedback results were passed on to the university programme 
designers. The teacher education curricula were analysed and modified 
based on these findings. 

The experts from Tallinn and Tartu Universities met at the univer- 
sities’ induction centres to analyse their work, educate mentors and 
carry out group mentoring sessions for new teachers. During the pro- 
gramme launch, efforts were made to keep representatives of schools 
actively involved in the development process to demonstrate that one of 
the biggest benefits of networking is that it enables access to localised 
information (Eisenschmidt & Niglas, 2014). Later, the schools’ involve- 
ment decreased,leading to a situation where the universities have been 
the main developers of the programme, which might be the reason why 
the schools did not feel a sense of responsibility towards developing the 
mentoring system in the schools. 

Seeking alternative ways for induction could be considered as the third 
phase. Due to changes in the educational system, ways of learning how 
to become a teacher have been broadening, and considering the emerg- 
ing professional learning communities at schools, the induction pro- 
gramme for newly qualified teachers needs to respond to these changes. 
This means that more flexible and individual approaches for induction 
need to be found. The school culture has a strong impact on newcomers’ 
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well-being and socialisation. Thus, it is of critical importance to create a 
collegial working culture, which enables professional development and 
will, in turn, affirm their staying in the profession. Moreover, it is neces- 
sary to support new teachers” agency. For that, we cannot keep consid- 
ering newcomers to be not experienced enough and think that they only 
need to focus on classroom teaching. This could lead to a situation where 
new teachers” potential is underestimated and their prospective ideas to 
improve the learning process and organisational development are not 
heard. Therefore, involving them in school development and collegial 
work is of the ultimate importance. In conclusion, the search for a sus- 
tainable model of induction for new teachers will continue as long as the 
contexts and all actors in the system are in development. 
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Abstract: The aim of this article is to introduce and reflect on the development 
of mentoring in Finland as implemented in the form of the Peer-Group Mento- 
ring (PGM) model. Firstly, the main characteristics and principles of the PGM 
model are introduced, after which experiences from implementing the model are 
analysed based on a literature review. We examine the following research ques- 
tions: (1) How have the mentoring practices of newly qualified teachers developed 
towards the PGM model within the educational ecosystem in Finland? (2) How has 
the PGM model found its relational space (‘ecological niche’) in this ecosystem? 
and (3) How has PGM been experienced by mentors and mentees in terms of pro- 
fessional learning and well-being? Theoretically, our examination is based on an 
ecosystemic view: we see mentoring as an integral element of teachers’ professional 
development, which, in turn, is an integral part of the education ecosystem. Our 
methodological approach is a systematic review of mentoring research in Finland 
over the period 2004-2019. The research material consists of policy documents, 
research reports, peer-reviewed articles and doctoral dissertations. Our research: 
(1) demonstrates how mentoring has evolved gradually from traditional one-to-one 
mentoring towards a reciprocal, collegial and dialogic approach; (2) shows how the 
PGM model has inhabited its niche in the ecosystem of education; and (3) presents 
how PGM has been experienced by mentors and mentees. The main challenge in 
applying the model is the lack of national agreement concerning the organisation 
of mentoring. Applying the concept of learning ecology, mentoring can be seen as 
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struggling for a niche within initial teacher education and in-service training. Find- 
ing a sustainable solution for mentoring therefore requires developing the ecosys- 
tem as a whole and allowing growing space for mentoring as an integral part of the 
education ecosystem. 


Keywords: peer-group mentoring, teacher development, professional learning, 
professional learning communities, Finland 


1 Introduction 


The aim of this article is to describe the development of mentoring prac- 
tices in Finland and, through an ecosystemic lens, to examine the main 
research findings on mentor and mentee experiences of the peer-group 
mentoring (PGM) model that has been developed in Finland over the 
past 15 years. Mentoring is a practice that lives (or not) in a given ecolog- 
ical niche. This niche can be understood as a relational space between 
initial teacher education and a variety of practices of career-long pro- 
fessional development of teachers. In Finland, as in every other country, 
this niche is formed, enabled and constrained in special ways. On the 
one hand, the high quality of pre-service teacher education in Finland 
is widely recognised (e.g. Sahlberg, 2015). On the other hand, challenges 
with in-service teacher education have been acknowledged, and the need 
for mentoring and induction has been addressed by a number of research- 
ers (e.g. Almiala, 2008; Aspfors, 2012; Blomberg, 2008; Heikkinen, 
Swachten, & Akyol, 2015; Ruohotie-Lyhty, 2011). 

No clear explanation for the lack of interest in Finland in develop- 
ing mentoring has been provided. However, given the high professional 
status of teachers in Finland and the country’s excellent PISA results, 
there has been little interest in developing teacher induction (Bjerkholt 
& Hedegaard, 2008, p. 58). The high status of the teaching profession in 
Finland has attracted the best of the best students to teacher education, 
which has also been internationally acknowledged for its high academic 
standards (e.g. Sahlberg, 2015; Valijarvi & Heikkinen, 2012). A Master’s 
level degree has been a requirement for teacher qualifications since 1979. 
Consequently, strong trust in the high level of candidates and the quality 
of basic teacher education has meant that little attention has been paid to 
the induction phase. 
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There is also a certain strong tradition behind this. Historically, it has 
not been considered necessary to smooth the path for newcomers. On 
the contrary, according to the traditional view dating back to the early 
twentieth century, new teachers had to show obedience, humility and 
respect for older colleagues (Launonen, 2000). The induction phase was 
sometimes even associated with a sort of ‘newbie’ bullying tradition: the 
newcomer was given the most difficult jobs and the worst-performing 
pupils. A new teacher was on probation for two years before being for- 
mally accepted for the position. It was not until 1985 that the probation 
years were abolished. 

It took a long time before the need for support for new teachers was 
acknowledged, in the latter part of the twentieth century. To some 
extent, the introduction of mentoring was promoted by the political ini- 
tiatives of the European Commission (1995, 2001, 2007 and 2010), with 
which the discourse on the need for mentoring gradually shifted from 
Europe to Finland. However, due in part to the fact that there was no 
shortage of teachers in Finland, the discussion was focused less on men- 
toring and more on developing teacher education towards career-long 
professional development. At the beginning of the 2000s, an evaluation 
of the national teacher education development programme (2002-2005) 
suggested that a lifelong-learning model should be applied to the devel- 
opment of in-service training for teachers, with different measures at 
different stages of teachers’ careers (Piesanen, Kiviniemi, & Valkonen, 
2007, p. 5). The Trade Union of Education of Finland (OAJ) strongly 
supported these initiatives. This understanding of teachers’ professional 
development as a lifewide and lifelong mission became one of the guid- 
ing principles for the development of teacher education, opening up a 
niche for mentoring. 

In this article, we introduce and reflect on the development of men- 
toring in Finland during the past 15 years (2005-2020). Our main focus 
is on the introduction of the Peer-Group Mentoring model (PGM), 
which was developed through pilot projects in collaboration with the 
Finnish Institute for Educational Research and a number of munici- 
palities. The PGM model was further developed and disseminated by 
a national network representing all providers of teacher education in 
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Finland (eight universities and five universities of applied sciences). By 
2020, approximately 900 mentors were trained in 150 municipalities. It 
is estimated that 2,000 educational professionals have been involved in 
PGM on a yearly basis (Tynjälä, Pennanen, Markkanen, & Heikkinen, 
2020). 

The key research questions addressed in this article are: 


1. How have the mentoring practices of newly qualified teachers devel- 
oped towards the PGM model within the educational ecosystem in 
Finland? 

2. How has the PGM model found its ecological niche in this ecosystem? 

3. How has PGM been experienced by mentors and mentees in terms 
of professional learning and well-being? 


To help the reader understand what is meant by peer-group mentoring 
in Finland, we must first introduce some of its leading principles. The 
following sections address each of the research questions, starting with a 
brief history of mentoring and finally describing teachers’ experiences of 
PGM. In the conclusion section, we reflect on the results and introduce a 
view of teacher development based on the idea of ecologies of professional 
learning. 


2 Key features and principles of 
peer-group mentoring 


Peer-group mentoring differs from the traditional mentoring model in a 
number of ways. Firstly, in traditional one-to-one mentoring, the basic 
assumption is that a senior or more-experienced worker transfers knowl- 
edge to a younger colleague. However, the research on mentoring shows 
that often the assumedly-more experienced professionals also learn from 
their less-experienced counterparts (Geeraerts, Tynjala, & Heikkinen, 
2018). The PGM model is therefore based on the idea that the mentor-men- 
tee relationship is reciprocal, with each party providing something of 
value to the other. The PGM model is also deliberately implemented in 
groups comprising both novice teachers and more-experienced teachers. 
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The ideal group size is between five to ten members, which provides 
a platform where multiple views can be presented but without crowd- 
ing the discussion. The peer-mentoring group usually meets six to eight 
times during the academic year, with each meeting lasting around one 
and a half to two hours. In the first meeting, the group draws up an 
action plan. The group can decide to devote each PGM session to a spe- 
cific theme, or choose a common theme for the entire academic year, such 
as multiculturalism, curriculum work, or teaching method development 
in a specific discipline, such as the arts, physical education, mathematics, 
etc. The mentor serves as the facilitator of the group and is responsible 
for maintaining the group schedule. The mentor also leads the discus- 
sion, striving to allot speaking time equally among participants. The 
mentor can also propose topics and stimulate discussion through differ- 
ent narrative and action-based exercises (Estola, Heikkinen, & Syrjålå, 
2014). Whereas in some international models participation in mentoring 
is compulsory for new teachers and involves assessment of the mentee, 
in the Finnish model participation is voluntary and no assessment is 
involved (Heikkinen, Jokinen, & Tynjala, 2012, p. 16). 

In its essence, PGM involves teachers in sharing and reflecting on 
their experiences, discussing the problems and challenges they meet in 
their work, listening, encouraging one another and, above all, learning 
together. As this kind of group activity always raises ethical questions, it 
is important to examine the ethical principles of PGM. The ethical basis 
of the group is established through collective agreement about its actions. 
Each PGM group is expected to agree on its own rules of practice, but all 
agreements must include two basic principles: confidentiality and discus- 
sion ethics. The principle of confidentiality means that disclosures made 
within the group are not shared outside the group, i.e., what is said in 
the group stays in the group. The ethical discussion principle is that the 
group’s purpose is not to be a rumour mill where other employees’ or 
pupils’ personal affairs are debated. The group therefore agrees to avoid 
mentioning by name or stigmatising in any way people who are not part 
of the group (Heikkinen et al., 2012, pp. 16-17). 

The PGM model is based on the following underlying theoretical 
principles: 
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Constructivism 
Integrative pedagogy 
Dialogue and narrativity 
Autonomy 


EG NE 


Equity 


1 Constructivism 


In traditional mentoring it is assumed that (tacit or explicit) knowledge is 
transferred from one person to another. This understanding of learning 
is based on the idea of transmission of knowledge. PGM, instead, relies on 
the idea of social construction of knowledge. Constructivism maintains that 
knowledge cannot be transferred between individuals, but that we always 
interpret new knowledge on the basis of our prior knowledge, conceptions, 
experiences and beliefs. Thus, the same thing can be interpreted and under- 
stood in different ways. Therefore, discussion is an essential element in cre- 
ating shared understanding. Knowledge is thus not transferred, but rather 
we each form our own personal conceptions through social interaction. 
This social construction of knowledge takes place in different settings, not 
only in schools or educational institutions. As such, learning is not always 
formally recognised with grades, diplomas or certificates. In other words, 
human development does not happen only through formal learning. It can 
also take place through nonformal learning organised outside of the formal 
educational system, such as in the workplace. Nonformal learning is inten- 
tional, but does not lead to formal certification. Often the most neglected 
form of professional development, however, is informal learning, which is 
usually unintentional and takes place as a by-product of other activities in 
everyday settings (Merriam, Caffarella, & Baumgartner, 2007). 


2 Integrative pedagogy 

Founded on the constructivist perspective, PGM is based on the exchange 
of ideas and joint knowledge construction in which all parties learn from 
each other. The principle of integrative pedagogy means that different 
forms of knowledge are integrated in education to promote learning and 
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professional development (Tynjålå, 2008; Heikkinen et al., 2012). The idea 
of integrative pedagogy is rooted in the common requirement to combine 
‘theory and practice’ in education, but implies a broader combination of 
forms of knowledge than just ‘theory and practice’, including: 


1) theoretical and conceptual knowledge 
2) practical and experiential knowledge 
3) self-regulative knowledge 

4) socio-cultural knowledge 


(1) Theoretical and conceptual knowledge is formal in nature and easy 
to express explicitly. In everyday terms, this kind of knowledge is often 
referred to as ‘theory. Theoretical knowledge is propositional and 
explicit; it is learned, for instance, through texts, figures, discussions or 
lectures. It is also abstract knowledge evolving as a result of a conscious 
and conceptual thought process. Theoretical knowledge is important for 
professional learning, but for deep learning it needs to be complemented 
with (2) practical and experiential knowledge. This knowledge is often 
simply referred to in everyday parlance as ‘practice’. The terms ‘know- 
how’, ‘skills’, ‘capacities’ and ‘competencies’ are also used to refer to prac- 
tical and experiential knowledge. Although people commonly talk about 
‘practice’, some form of knowledge is always present in the background. 
This knowledge is different, however, from the knowledge that can be read 
in books. It develops through practical experience and, consequently, it 
often remains intuitive, implicit, tacit and inarticulate. However, through 
reflective activities, such as journal writing and group discussion, it is pos- 
sible to explicate and conceptualise experiential knowledge. In addition 
to these, though, to be able to do their job well, professionals need a third 
kind of knowledge, (3) self-regulative knowledge. This knowledge encap- 
sulates metacognitive and reflective capacities and skills. To become a 
skilled professional you need to have the capacity to reflect on the factors 
behind your behaviour and how they affect your work. A typical feature 
of high-level expertise is strong self-regulation, i.e., reflective evaluation 
of your own actions, awareness of your strengths and weaknesses, and 
development of your competencies. Finally, to become a skilled expert 
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you also need (4) socio-cultural knowledge, i.e. the knowledge embedded 
in social practices and cultures. Every workplace and social community 
has its own practices and ways of acting that can be learned only by enter- 
ing in and acting them out. Although these four components of expertise 
can be analytically distinguished from one another, typical of high-level 
expertise is that these forms of knowledge are closely integrated with one 
another. This also applies to mentoring. According to the principle of 
integrative pedagogy, all of these forms of knowledge are merged in the 
mentoring process (Heikkinen et al., 2012, pp. 24-27). 


3 Dialogue and narrativity 


The basic principles of constructivism and integrative pedagogy are 
intertwined with the principle of dialogue and narrativity. This prin- 
ciple is based on a common finding of mentoring research: mentors 
and mentees both learn in the mentoring process by sharing narra- 
tives about their work and life; instead of transferring knowledge, 
they construct a new understanding that neither of the parties had 
before (Estola et al., 2014). The dialogical, constructive and interactive 
character of mentoring is highlighted in terms such as co-mentoring, 
mutual mentoring, collaborative mentoring, peer collaboration, critical 
constructivist mentoring, dialogic mentoring, peer mentoring and peer- 
group mentoring. 

According to the dialogic view, mentoring involves a reciprocal 
exchange of ideas and joint construction of knowledge, from which both 
parties learn. In a group-mentoring dialogue, all of the group members 
participate in verbalising their experiences by sharing their stories of 
what has happened to them in their daily work. In a dialogic relationship, 
no one has a better or more valid vision of reality — each participant in the 
discussion understands that their own vision is incomplete. Fundamen- 
tally, narrative is the primary mode through which we understand who 
we are, how we constitute our identities. Consequently, personal identity 
work is mostly done by constructing life narratives and, similarly, pro- 
fessional identity is achieved through narratives (Heikkinen et al., 2012, 
pp. 14-15 and 27). 
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4 Autonomy 


The PGM model draws on the idea of professional autonomy, which can be 
properly understood only in the light of the high level of autonomy of the 
teaching profession in Finland. Compared to many of their international 
counterparts, Finnish teachers seem to be more self-directed and less reg- 
ulated. As the concepts of autonomy and individualism are often misun- 
derstood, it is worth taking a look at the origins of the word. ‘Autonomy’ 
literally means operating "according to laws that one has made for oneself” 
(Greek auto nomos). As we shall explore, however, a high level of autonomy 
does not necessarily mean that teachers can do whatever they wish. Etymo- 
logically, the concept of autonomy comes from the Greek auto, meaning 
self, and nomos, meaning law or rules. In ancient Greece this expression was 
used for a town-state (polis) that constituted its own laws. In an autono- 
mous polis, the laws were discussed and established by the citizens of that 
particular polis. In the opposite case, a town that was ruled by laws that had 
been constituted by another polis was described by the words hetero nomos, 
literally meaning that someone else (another polis) had constituted the laws. 
This is the origin of the word heteronomy, which is the opposite of autonomy. 
The concept of autonomy thus emphasises interaction and collective will 
formation in a social sphere, whereas individualism refers to action based 
on the will of a particular individual. Finnish peer-group mentoring draws 
on the idea of professional autonomy as collective will formation instead of 
individual will formation (Heikkinen et al., 2012, pp. 17—18). 


5 Equity 
Key to peer-group mentoring is the ‘peer’ concept, which refers to the parity 
of the parties involved. PGM is based on the presumption that the members 
of the group are essentially equal participants. But what does this mean, and 
is it actually possible? And in what sense equal? When examining equity 
in mentoring, we must ask whether we are referring to equity as associated 
with: (1) human beings, i.e. existential equity, (2) competence and knowledge, 
i.e. epistemic equity, or (3) responsibilities and duties, i.e. juridical equity. 
Firstly, the dimension of existential equity refers to the human dignity 
of a person. From a humanistic perspective, each individual’s life has equal 
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value in its uniqueness. From the existential point of view, we may thus pre- 
sume that the relationship between participants in a peer-mentoring group 
is symmetrical. Secondly, epistemic equity refers to knowing something or 
being capable of doing something. From the epistemic point of view, it is 
evident that some people have more knowledge, capacities or competencies 
than others. However, in a mentoring relationship it is essential to under- 
stand that some people will have more expertise in some fields than others, 
but that this disparity evens out as different fields of expertise are presented 
and explored. In its traditional sense, mentoring is based on an assumption 
that the more-experienced participant (the mentor) has more knowledge 
and experience. Today, however, it is understood that younger partici- 
pants have competence and know-how in different areas of life that can be 
important contributions to successful teaching. In certain areas oflife, such 
as social media, ICT, or inside experience of the lifeworld of young people, 
young employees may have superior knowledge than their more experi- 
enced co-workers. Epistemic equity thus opens up a variety of options as the 
relationship can be asymmetric in a variety of ways, in favour of either the 
mentor or the mentee. Thirdly, by juridical equity we refer to the formally- 
defined division of responsibilities, duties, and rights in the mentoring pro- 
cess. In formal mentoring relationships, the mentor has to assume more 
legal responsibility than the mentee. However, if the mentoring relation- 
ship is purely informal, juridical responsibility is less key (Heikkinen et al., 
2012, pp. 19-22). The above three perspectives of equity are crystallised in 
the following table. 


Table 3. Equity in Peer-Group Mentoring (modified from Heikkinen et al., 2012, pp. 21-22). 


Existential human dignity symmetrical M=m 
equity 
Epistemic knowledge, asymmetrical M>m 
equity capacities and 

competency asymmetrical M<m 
Juridical responsibilities, formal mentoring: M>m 
equity duties, and rights | asymmetrical 

under law informal mentoring: M=m 

symmetrical 
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3 The historical development of peer-group 
mentoring in Finland 


One of the key aims of this study is to describe how the mentoring prac- 
tices of newly qualified teachers have developed in Finland towards the 
principles of peer-group mentoring described above. As noted, the con- 
cept of peer-group mentoring differs in many respects from the tradi- 
tional concept of mentoring. The history of mentoring of new teachers in 
Finland starts, however, from a very traditional understanding of men- 
toring. Triggered by a series of European Commission white papers on 
teacher education (1995, 2001, 2007 and 2010), concerns were raised in 
Finland about the need to support new teachers. The Finnish Institute for 
Educational Research responded to these discussions by launching a set 
of research and development projects. The development of PGM started 
in Finland in the beginning of the 2000s under pilot projects funded by 
the Ministry of Education and Culture, the Academy of Finland and the 
Finnish Work Environment Fund (Heikkinen, Jokinen, & Tynjålå, 2008). 
A brief description of the development of mentoring in Finland is intro- 
duced in Table 4. 


Table 4. Development of mentoring in Finland, 2000-2019. 


Years 2000-2006 | 2003 => 2006-10 2010-2017 2017-19 
Location Helsinki Kokkola Jyvåskylå nationwide nationwide 
+12 
municipalities 
Organising |1 experienced |1 experienced | I experienced |1 experienced —|1 experienced 
principles | teacher +1 teacher teacher + teacher + professional 
novice teacher | + group group of group of + novice and 
of novice novice and novice and experienced 
teachers experienced experienced professionals 
teachers teachers 


The development of mentoring started with traditional one-to-one 
teacher mentoring arrangements in Helsinki in the early 2000s. 
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Inspired by international models, some education authorities attempted 
to provide an experienced mentor for new teachers who were willing 
to participate in mentoring. However, the mentors were not remuner- 
ated or compensated in any way for this work and so, in the absence of 
proper incentives, it was difficult to find willing mentors. In addition, 
the organisation of mentoring relied on the individual interests of civil 
servants with no official structures in place. Consequently, this mentor- 
ing model dwindled within a few years. At the same time, mentoring 
was being piloted on the west coast of Finland in Kokkola. There, as 
in Helsinki, the first attempt was to introduce the traditional one-to- 
one model. In contrast to Helsinki, though, mentors were paid for their 
work time, thus encouraging recruitment. Nevertheless, there was a 
lack of experienced teachers willing to act as mentors. Due to the low 
availability of mentors, an experimental programme was run in which 
individual mentors facilitated groups of new teachers. This was done 
partly for economic reasons, to minimise the cost per person. However, 
a follow-up study of the pilot revealed other benefits of group mentor- 
ing. It was found that the new teachers participating in the group also 
gained significant support from one another. As a result, the Kokkola 
programme began developing towards more of a group-mentoring for- 
mat (Heikkinen et al., 2008). 

The group-mentoring approach received further support from other 
research, which also showed that, in addition to economic benefits, group 
mentoring provided significant benefits for teachers’ professional devel- 
opment as teachers learn professionally from each other by sharing the 
challenges and experiences that they encounter in their work. This find- 
ing was supported by the international research literature on peer-group 
mentoring and professional learning communities. As a result, the Kok- 
kola model was modified to follow more explicitly a peer-group mentor- 
ing approach (Heikkinen et al., 2008). 

The peer-group-based model provided a basis for an even more sys- 
tematic research and development project implemented in 2007-2010 
called VERME (an acronym for the Finnish word for peer-group mentor- 
ing, vertaisryhmåmentorointi'). Under that project, a book (Heikkinen, 
Jokinen, & Tynjålå, 2010) was published in which the PGM model was 
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outlined and empirical experiences of the model were reported. At the 
same time, a national programme for teacher development called Osaava 
Ohjelma was launched by the Finnish Ministry of Education with the aim 
of supporting teacher development as a continuum, from initial teacher 
training through to induction and continuous in-service training. The 
programme enabled the PGM model to be scaled throughout Finland 
through collaboration between the universities providing teacher edu- 
cation and municipalities. This network provided education for mentors 
(8-15 ECTS credits), which was based on the aforementioned theoretical 
principles and included mentoring and reflection on personal experiences 
as a mentor. During an eight-year period, the network, consisting of all 
teacher education providers in Finland, trained more than 700 mentors. 
Then, at the beginning of the 2010s, the financial crisis hit the public sec- 
tor with serious repercussions for the municipal economy. Some munici- 
palities took measures to cut any costs that were not directly justified 
by law or by binding administrative guidelines. Mentoring had no legal 
status and was thus often regarded as an extra cost. In some municipal- 
ities, however, PGM was implemented as an integral form of in-service 
education. As a result, mentoring was organised in very different ways in 
different municipalities. 

In 2015, another practice appeared in the ecological niche that proved 
to be a competitor to the PGM model. This new ‘species’ evolved within 
the educational policy of the centre-right coalition government, led by 
Juha Sipilä. The Sipilä Government brought in a multitude of changes to 
the educational sector, while simultaneously drastically cutting fund- 
ing. Criticism has been raised that there was little coordination among 
the myriad of simultaneous reforms (Tervasmaki & Tomperi, 2018). The 
Sipilä Government introduced the idea of the 'digi-leap”, which focused 
on rapid engagement with processes of digitalisation in all areas of 
society. 

To implement the digi-leap policy, a Tutor Teacher Project (TTP), was 
launched. Despite the different profiles of the TTP and PGM models, in 
many municipalities the two projects were understood as serving the 
same purpose: peer learning and teacher mentoring. In certain official 
documents of the time, the task of the tutor teacher was described in 
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very similar terms to the ‘mentoring and tutoring’ of teachers. While 
the original principal aim of the TTP was to enhance the “digi-leap’, the 
aims were later broadened. From an ecosystem perspective, the models 
were seen as competitors in the same ecological niche from the munic- 
ipal point of view. However, there was a significant difference in the 
funding mechanism between the two projects. The state allocated fund- 
ing to universities (€ 1.1 M) for providing PGM mentor training and 
developing the model, and it was assumed that the municipalities would 
finance teachers” participation in PGM locally at their own expense. In 
contrast, the funding system of the TTP was based on a model where 
municipalities could apply for state funding, which was directly allo- 
cated to TTP activities and covered the majority of expenses, with a 
total investment of € 23 M in the state budget. At the same time, the 
municipalities were in a difficult financial situation. It was clear that any 
smart municipal director of education would prioritise the TTP model 
in order to secure more money from the state, instead of investing the 
municipality's dwindling financial resources in PGM. As a result, the 
number of teachers participating in peer-group mentoring decreased 
significantly after 2015. 

However, the PGM model was still supported by the state through 
the Teacher Education Development Programme (2017-2020) and was 
chosen as one of the instruments for developing teachers’ professional 
learning. The model was further developed and applied to other profes- 
sional fields through the Verme? project, which again involved all of the 
universities providing teacher education in Finland. The project had two 
interrelated objectives: (1) to continue the network’s previous efforts to 
develop mentoring for teachers; and (2) to experimentally develop peer- 
group mentoring for new target groups through new variations of the 
model. The first objective was achieved by training 138 new mentors over 
a two-year period and providing support for previously-trained mentors. 
The second objective, to test different versions of the PGM model, targeted 
(1) students in the final stage of their teacher studies, (2) managerial staff 
at educational institutions, (3) professionals in multiprofessional groups, 
(4) teachers in early-childhood education, basic education and youth 
workers, (5) teachers providing liberal adult education, (5) experts of 
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multicultural education, and (6) teachers in higher education (Pennanen, 
Markkanen, & Heikkinen, 2019). 

The results of the experimental projects were in line with the find- 
ings of earlier research and development work, and PGM was proven as 
a flexible method that can be used to support professional competence 
and workplace well-being in various fields. However, finding enough 
time for PGM amid a busy working life remains a key challenge to 
members” commitment to PGM group activities. Further issues to 
be resolved include compensation of employees for their time dedi- 
cated to peer-group mentoring and finding financing models to esta- 
blish the activity on a regular basis. Considering these drawbacks, it 
is unsurprising that participant numbers declined (Pennanen et al., 
2.019). 


4 Experiences of the peer-group 
mentoring model 


In this section, the experiences of mentors and mentees regarding their 
participation in PGM groups and the administrative arrangements 
of the PGM model are examined based on a literature review of 193 
research publications on PGM produced during 2009-2019. The corpus 
included seven edited books, 21 articles in peer-reviewed journals, 25 
chapters in peer-reviewed edited books (or peer-reviewed conference 
proceedings), 53 chapters in non-refereed edited books, 21 master’s the- 
ses, three doctoral dissertations and 69 conference papers or posters. 
The actual review was focused on 46 peer-reviewed articles and book 
chapters. The publications were analysed qualitatively. The results of the 
review have been reported in full detail in a recent peer-reviewed article 
(Tynjala et al., 2020). In this section, the main results are summarised 
(Table 3). 

The presented findings cover the following main themes: (1) prereq- 
uisites of functional mentoring activities; (2) outcomes, benefits and 
implications of PGM; and (3) challenges of the model. The findings were 
grouped into the three categories of relevance: i) individuals and groups; 
ii) community and organisation; and iii) national issues. 
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Table 5. Summary of a review of 46 peer-reviewed studies on the Finnish Peer-Group Mentoring 
Model (modified from Tynjälä et al., 2020). 


Prerequisites for | * Open and « Administrative * National agreements, 
successful PGM confidential factors: support from funding 
practices atmosphere the management 
* Methods: rules and * Physical factors: time 
agreements for PGM and place 
group; activating 
methods 
Benefits of PGM | * A space for sharing * Mostly indirect * National network 
experiences and impact: empowered * Research-based 
reflection teachers as change development of 
* Empowerment agents mentoring 
* Strengthening of * More direct impact 
professional identity if the teachers 
* New ideas and views belong to the same 
* Enhanced motivation organisation and 
and well-being PGM is adopted as a 
part of the strategy 
* A way to support 
teachers in the 
induction phase 
Challenges * Group dynamics * Recognition of * Salary for mentors 
* Time management peer learning * Compensating 
* Commitment as professional participation in PGM 
development in working hours 
* Lack of national 
agreement 


With regard to the individual and group level findings, an open and 


confidential atmosphere was emphasised as a prerequisite for successful 
peer-group mentoring. The importance of common rules and agreements 
and activating methods was also revealed. The review showed highly pos- 
itive results in terms of teacher well-being and professional and identity 
development. The main challenges identified relate to time management, 
participant commitment and, in a few cases, relational difficulties arising 
from group dynamics. 

At the organisational level, our review revealed the importance of 
administrative and organisational support for implementing PGM. In 
particular, support from the management is a prerequisite for success. 
Benefits to the organisation were mostly indirect, although there was 
some evidence that teachers were empowered to act as constructive change 
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agents in their schools. The biggest challenge was that peer learning was 
not always recognised as a form of professional development. Thus, a con- 
ceptual change in terms of what is regarded as professional development 
is needed. 

At the national level, we observed that without legislation or a national 
collective agreement about the principles and conditions of its activi- 
ties, PGM does not have an officially-recognised status in the education 
system. This has made it possible for municipalities to cut spending on 
PGM in economically-challenging times, which is reflected in the low 
proportion of teachers participating in mentoring. However, a promis- 
ing network has developed around the PGM model, which has not only 
organised mentoring and education for mentors but also produced a 
remarkable body of research-based knowledge about the PGM model. 
Altogether, research on the Finnish model of peer-group mentoring has 
provided a rich knowledge base on the implementation of the model and 
on the experiences of participants and stakeholders, which has also been 
widely internationally peer reviewed and published in a number of jour- 
nals and presented at conferences (Tynjålå et al., 2020). 


5 Conclusions 


One of the key concepts of this study is the ecological niche of mentoring. 
In ecology, the niche concept refers to the relational position or function 
of an organism in an ecosystem of plants and animals and their non- 
living environment. The ecological niche describes how an organism or 
population responds to the distribution of resources and competitors and 
how it, in turn, alters those same factors. Likewise, there are niches for a 
variety of educational practices, like mentoring, within other educational 
practices (Kemmis & Heikkinen, 2012). 

The ecological niche of mentoring can be determined in a number of 
ways. Firstly, it can be understood as a liminal space or zone, or a lim- 
inal tunnel” (Savin-Baden, 2020), between initial teacher education and 
the induction phase, where a student teacher achieves a new identity as 
a qualified teacher. Secondly, the niche of mentoring can be defined in 
administrative terms as a zone between universities and municipalities. 
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From this perspective, mentoring remains in a niche where responsibility 
for the professional development of teachers is administratively shifted 
from universities to municipalities. As in many other countries, men- 
toring in Finland seems to inhabit a contested niche between universi- 
ties and municipalities. This niche even seems to provide ‘hostile and 
nourishing ecological conditions’ (Godfrey & Brown, 2019, p. 17). Thirdly, 
in terms of the different forms of learning, this niche of mentoring can 
be interpreted as an intermediate state that intervenes between formal, 
non-formal and informal learning. From this perspective, the Finnish 
model of peer-group mentoring has deliberately merged these different 
types of learning and can be described as a kind of dialectical circle of 
formalisation and informalisation of learning (Heikkinen et al., 2012, 
p. 7). The strength of this is the seamless integration of different forms of 
learning. Its weakness, however, is that the formal institutions of learn- 
ing do not always recognise such a form of learning as a proper method 
of professional development, which makes it difficult to allocate funding 
and resources to it. 

Our goal in this article has been to study how mentoring has evolved in 
the Finnish education ecosystem, how it has come to inhabit its ecological 
niche and lived and developed there, how teachers have experienced it, 
and how it has been administratively established. Based on our literature 
review, the Finnish model of PGM has proven to be a highly promis- 
ing innovation in the field of professional development. However, it has 
been challenging to get the model to take root in most municipalities. 
One explanation given for this difficulty is that a new ‘species’, the TTP 
model, appeared in the same ecological niche. It has been suggested that 
instead of competing in the same ecological niche, these projects should 
be combined (Pennanen et al., 2019). More generally, there seems to be an 
urgent need to orchestrate projects for teacher development at a national 
level. 

The research shows that the challenge of providing mentoring for 
new teachers is far from solved. The need to develop mentoring of new 
teachers has been addressed in the Teaching and Learning International 
Survey (TALIS, 2018). Finland stands out clearly from other TALIS 
countries in terms of the low availability of mentoring programmes 
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(Taajamo & Puhakka, 2019, p. 6). The TALIS survey concludes that a 
national solution is needed in Finland to organise induction and men- 
toring for new teachers and that in order to achieve a national agree- 
ment on mentoring in Finland the responsibilities of the stakeholders 
(municipality employers, schools, teachers” union, universities provid- 
ing teacher education) have to be clarified (Taajamo & Puhakka, 2019, 
pp. 90-92). Similar recommendations were also made by the report on 
development of the attraction of teacher education in Finland (Heikki- 
nen et al., 2020) as well as by the teacher educators who were involved in 
the PGM model (Pennanen et al., 2019, pp. 7-8): that broad-based social 
deliberation is needed to find the best ways to develop the induction of 
new teachers in the Finnish ecosystem of education. A sustainable solu- 
tion can only be found through developing the ecosystem as a whole, 
and mentoring needs to be seen as an integral part of the education 


ecosystem. 
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Abstract: The main aim of this article is to give an overview of the development 
of mentoring for newly qualified teachers (NQTs) in Iceland and to shed light on 
the outcome of a mentoring education program developed by the University of 
Akureyri. 

Over the past few years, mentoring and induction have gained momentum in 
research and scholarly writings in Iceland. Teacher dropout rates, teacher short- 
ages and occupational stress have highlighted the importance of induction plans 
and mentoring for NQTs (Bjarnadöttir, 2005; Bjarnadöttir, 2015; Steingrimsdöttir 
& Engilbertsson, 2018). 

As of 2013, the Department of Education at the University of Akureyri has 
offered an education program (30 ECTS credits) with a focus on mentoring. An 
evaluation of this program was conducted in order to assess the learning outcomes 
and the structure of the program, focusing on the following research question: How 
have the teachers who have completed the mentoring program at the University of 
Akureyri experienced it in terms of their professional development and work as 
mentors? Also, we wanted to find out if a "third space” had been realized, where 
teacher educators, local authorities and practicing teachers come together and learn 
from each other on the premise of professional improvement. Data was collected 
through focus-group interviews, self-evaluation and action research of participants 
in the mentoring program. 

Our findings imply that the teachers involved found themselves to be more com- 
petent after completing the mentoring program, with deeper understanding of the 
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theories behind mentoring which was reflected in their increased engagement in 
school improvement. 


Keywords: mentor education, induction, NQTs, professional development, third 
space 


Introduction: Teacher education 
and mentoring in Iceland 


Here we will address teacher shortages and teacher education in Iceland, 
and mentoring and induction in the Icelandic context, to give an insight 
into the background of the mentoring program and the research we based 
it upon. Also, we will describe the 30 ECTS credit mentoring education 
program this article revolves around. 


Teacher shortage 


In Iceland, according to the Teaching and Learning International Survey 
(TALIS) (OECD, 2014), the average age of the teaching profession is get- 
ting higher and in order to avoid teacher shortages, ensure teacher reten- 
tion, as well as boosting the number of teachers, it is important to support 
NQTs. The results of TALIS reveal that the average age of Icelandic teach- 
ers has gone up since their previous report in 2008. Also, the report shows 
that teachers below the age of 30 made up 6 % of the teaching profession 
in 2014, compared to 2008 when the ratio was 13 %. Also, the number of 
teachers about to retire is growing. 

More factors may play a role in the Icelandic context when it comes 
to foreseeable teacher shortages. Following the enactment of a new law 
on education, which introduced a five-year program in teacher educa- 
tion (law no. 87/2008), fewer teachers have graduated than before the law 
came into effect. Admissions to teacher education (for preschool, primary 
and lower secondary school teachers) have decreased by 40 % since 2008. 
The universities educating teachers do not pass enough graduate teachers 
to meet the demands of recruitment: 270 new teachers are needed every 
year, but on average, only 90 students graduate. There is a significant 
dropout rate among NQTs, especially in the first three years (Ministry 
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of Education, Science and Culture, 2019). Recent research indicates that 
teacher recruitment will not meet demand, since such a large number of 
teachers are about to retire. Therefore, it is urgent to explore how NQTs 
can be supported and find out what kind of support leads to teacher 
retention (Eyjölfsson & Jönsson, 2017). 


Teacher education 


In 2008, a law (no. 87/2008) was passed by the Icelandic Parliament 
in which a new education policy was presented for all school levels in 
Iceland, as well as teacher recruitment and education. As of 2008, teacher 
education in Iceland is a five-year program at Master's level for preschool, 
primary school, lower secondary and upper secondary school teachers. 
That is, a three-year B.Ed., BA or BS degree without a teaching license, 
followed by a two-year M.Ed. degree leading to a teaching license for one 
specific school level. Worth noting is that the upper secondary school 
level is financed by the state while the municipalities finance preschools, 
primary and lower secondary schools (Government of Iceland, 2019). 

To respond to foreseeable teacher shortages, a new law on teacher edu- 
cation and teacher competency was enacted in 2019 (law no. 95/2019). The 
section about teacher education remained more or less the same, that is, a 
five-year program is required. Teacher students will continue to special- 
ize in one school level, but the new law allows for more mobility of the 
profession between different school levels due to one teaching license for 
all. Students that start their teaching education in 2021-2022 will gradu- 
ate in accordance with the new laws. By implementing this law, the gov- 
ernment's goal is to: 


e increase the flow of teachers between different school levels and pro- 
mote the professionalism of teachers in diverse educational systems, 

e encourage consistent professional development and acknowledge 
specialization at different school levels, 

e prevent teacher shortages since teachers have credentials and can 
secure employment at all school levels, as well as increase the num- 
ber of new teachers (law no. 95/2019). 
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Teacher students can take different modules according to which school 
level they have chosen for their career and have priority when it comes to 
relevant teaching positions available. However, they can also specialize 
for other levels assessed by a national teaching council based on a qual- 
ification framework. The Ministry of Education appoints the council of 
11 delegates representing different stakeholders in the education system 
(law no. 95/2019). 

The new law also allows teacher education institutes to offer a more 
practice-based teacher education, without a research project or with a 
research project of less than 30 ECTS credits. Those students receive a MT 
degree (Master of Teaching) but cannot commence a PhD course unless 
they add a 30 ECTS credit research project (law no. 95/2019). 

The details of the one teacher license (as opposed to three) remain to 
be seen but it needs to be taken into consideration that teacher education 
is still structured according to previous law, and curricula based on the 
new law will not be adopted in full until the fall of 2021. Thus, some time 
is allowed for adjustment. 

There are some structural differences between universities that offer 
teacher education when it comes to field practice, but in total the amount 
of time is similar. For those studying to be preschool, primary or lower 
secondary teachers, about 42 ECTS credits in practical training are 
required, while those studying to become upper secondary school teach- 
ers are required to take 10 ECTS credits (University of Akureyri, 2020a, 
2020b & 20200). Most field practice takes place during the students’ last 
year. Those studying to be preschool, primary or lower secondary teach- 
ers can now choose a paid induction year while simultaneously writing 
an M.Ed. thesis (Ministry of Education, Science and Culture, 2019). This 
induction year includes a 50% position at a school and the student fulfills 
all duties entailed in the position. This is only available in areas where 
there is a teacher shortage, since no positions are designated specifi- 
cally for teacher students (Ministry of Education, Science and Culture, 
2019). Å student can also take a different route and split her/his fifth year 
between field work and teacher training (30 ECTS credits) in the fall 
semester and then write her/his M.Ed. thesis (30 ECTS credits) in the 
spring semester without pay. 
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Induction and mentoring 

In Iceland, no national policy concerning induction or mentoring of new 
teachers has existed, which is in contrast to many other European coun- 
tries (European Commission, 2010). No laws or regulations in Iceland 
ensure support for new teachers from mentors when they start working, 
and thus no tradition has been developed for professional guidance or 
systematic induction to the teaching profession. 

Yet the need for support for NQTs has been acknowledged to a certain 
extent, and some schools have developed support for newcomers, but it 
has been highly informal and unsystematic. Thus, induction is dependent 
on the school administrators and the financial situation of the school 
(Steingrimsdöttir, 2007). In fact, NQTs’ need for mentoring and induc- 
tion was very little discussed until around the turn of the 21st century, 
with the emergence of the first scholarly writings in Icelandic on NQTs 
based on Icelandic research (Bjarnadöttir, 2005; Steingrimsdöttir, 2007). 

During the last few years in Iceland, as in other countries, mentoring 
and induction has become more prominent in the discussion as one of the 
factors to prevent beginning teachers from failing and leaving the profes- 
sion. The teachers” unions and universities providing teacher education 
in Iceland have been advocates of support for new teachers. Their objec- 
tive has been to develop mentoring as a sustainable part of schoolwork 
(Bjarnadöttir, 2015; Hauksdöttir, 2016; OECD, 2014; Steingrimsdottir, 
2010). 

Icelandic research on new teachers (Steingrimsdöttir, 2007, 2010; 
Steingrimsdöttir & Engilbertsson, 2018) has highlighted the urgent need 
for induction and mentoring. Also, the researchers imply that although 
some new teachers are being provided with mentoring, it is neither sys- 
tematic nor formal. Based on these research studies, although no laws or 
regulations stipulate that new teachers must receive mentoring, 40-50% 
of first-year teachers are provided with mentors. The mentoring NQTs 
receive is mostly focused on practical aspects of their schoolwork. The 
focus is not on theoretical or professional support, although research 
confirms that they also need this. Steingrimsdöttir and Engilbertsson’s 
research (2018) indicated that a large group of the newcomers rarely met 
their mentor and were not assigned mentors with the same subject or in the 
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same field as the new teacher. That particular group of new teachers val- 
ued the mentoring/support much less than the group that met their men- 
tors more often and had a mentor that had the same or a similar teaching 
field. This correlates with other studies (e.g. Desimone et al., 2014). The 
frequency of formal meetings with mentors and the professional back- 
ground of mentors were the variables that had the strongest connection 
to job satisfaction and the experience of support for schoolwork. 

This Icelandic research (Steingrimsdöttir & Engilbertsson, 2018) gives 
an indication that emphasis should be placed on creating time and space 
for mentors to do their work, and mentoring should not be an addition to 
a full workload. Also, even though NQTs were assigned mentors, it dif- 
fered whether these mentors complied with their assigned task. In some 
cases, mentees never met their mentor (ibid). Therefore, it is of impor- 
tance to ensure that those who are assigned as mentors know their role 
and that their work is knowledge-based. They should be able to support 
those beginning their careers and have a constructive effect on their work 
and attitude, so that NQTs can better cope with and stay in their chosen 
career instead of leaving the profession. Also, mentors must value the 
knowledge and past experiences that new teachers bring to the profes- 
sion, as has been pointed out in other scholarly writings (Ingersoll, 2012; 
Hong & Matsko, 2019). 

It may be noted that in Iceland the percentage of teachers who did not 
take part in formal or informal induction activities is above the OECD 
average, but is not statistically different from the OECD average concern- 
ing assigned mentors at the current school (OECD, 2020). 


Putting mentoring on the agenda 

In spring 2018, the Minister of Education appointed a group of educa- 
tional experts from universities with a teacher education program, the 
teachers” unions and municipalities. This group was to put forth propos- 
als of actions to increase the recruitment of teachers and counteract the 
dropout rate in teacher education. For example, the group proposed three 
measures that included formal mentoring and induction for new teach- 
ers. The first deals with targeted mentoring for NQTs in all schools. The 
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second deals with formal training and specialization in mentoring for 
experienced teachers who oversee the induction of new teachers and stu- 
dent teachers. The third measure concerns an induction year for teacher 
students — the fifth year - which has been mentioned previously in this 
article. In 2019, the Ministry of Education launched an initiative that 
includes formal mentoring for new teachers, and more emphasis on men- 
toring education for experienced teachers to support and mentor student 
teachers and NQTs. The Ministry will finance mentor education for expe- 
rienced teachers for the next five years. Also, new teachers will receive 
formal and systematic mentoring during their first three years in the pro- 
fession, and will have a reduced workload assigned to them (Ministry of 
Education, Science and Culture, 2019). This is an explicit acknowledge- 
ment of the importance of mentoring and support of NQTs. 

When reviewing the results of Icelandic research, it becomes clear that 
mentoring in Iceland needs more discussion in order to further develop 
and improve. For example, there is hardly any, or at least very little, men- 
toring culture in the Icelandic context, such as peer mentoring and other 
formal measures that encourage experienced teachers to support new- 
comers (Steingrimsdöttir, 2007, 2010). 

An important milestone in Icelandic mentoring history was reached 
when the universities with teacher education departments started to offer 
a 30 ECTS credit mentor program in 2013. The aim of the program is 
to strengthen mentoring as a niche within the school culture so that it 
becomes an ecological entity. The mentoring education program at the 
University of Akureyri (UNAK) is part of its graduate program, where 
professional development of mentors is put at the forefront of its pro- 
grams, as well as efforts to promote peer mentoring which again could 
contribute to creating a spirit of the third space, which aims at more 
systematic collaboration between different stakeholders (teacher educa- 
tors, local authorities and practicing teachers), as explained by Zeichner 
(2010). This corresponds with the Ministry of Education's initiative men- 
tioned above, which aims at putting mentoring on the agenda. The men- 
toring education program consists of three courses, taught consecutively 
over three semesters: mentoring in the field; professional development 
and school community; and mentoring — a part of teachers” professional 
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education. Each course is based upon learning outcomes that focus on the 
role of mentoring NQTs (University of Akureyri, 2020d). 

In the light of current discussions about NQTs and the Ministry's 
initiative of boosting mentoring and induction, we felt it necessary to 
review and evaluate the mentoring education program at the University 
of Akureyri to see whether it yielded the professional development hoped 
for, as well as contributing to a process where mentoring becomes a sus- 
tainable and integral part of the school community. To assess the outcome 
of this initiative we conducted an evaluation based on interviews of the 
participants that completed the mentoring education program in 2018. 

The structure of the mentoring education program and its learning 
outcomes are based on international and Icelandic research highlighted 
in the following article, followed by our research question: 

How have the teachers who have completed the mentoring program at 
the University of Akureyri experienced it in terms of their professional 
development and work as mentors? 


Laying the groundwork for the 
mentoring program 


According to research, it is unequivocal that supporting teachers who are 
developing professionally is an important part of their learning process 
(Fullan, 2007; Ingersoll & Strong, 2011). Such support can be on a per- 
sonal level or a team level and revolve around reflection (Smith, 2015). 
Constructing and integrating comprehensive induction and formal sup- 
port for NQTs can be a challenge (OECD, 2020). Different approaches to 
mentoring subsequently lead to different kinds of learning, and there- 
fore many variations of methods and actions of mentors (OECD, 2019). 
According to Kemmis, Heikkinen, Fransson, Aspfors, and Edwards- 
Groves (2014) mentoring might include support and/or collaborative 
self-development, while Fransson and Gustafsson (2008) discuss the 
importance of balancing evaluation on the one hand and promotion of 
professional development on the other. In a recent OECD report (2019), 
the authors point out that it is also a challenge to extend and maintain 
mentoring schemes, as well as training experienced teachers to become 
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effective mentors. Not only do mentors have heavy workloads, but also 
there is a lack of recognition of their work, which again can hinder the 
improvement and quality of mentoring. 

Significant social changes over the past few years have had an impact 
on education and, consequently, teachers and their work (Darling- 
Hammond, Wei, Andree, Richardson, & Orpjanos, 2009; OECD, 2014). 
Darling-Hammond et al. (2009) point out that the teaching profession is 
no longer limited to work inside the classroom. It also requires collabora- 
tion with colleagues and other specialists, parents, students and, last but 
not least, reflection on the work itself as well as professional development. 
Therefore, teachers need to develop lifelong learning skills (Heikkinen, 
Joikinen, & Tynjålå, 2012). 

Research, both international and Icelandic, has shown that many NQTs 
find the transition from teacher education to the field challenging, both 
professionally and personally, and they need support at the beginning of 
their career (European Commission, 2010; Hauksdöttir, 2016; OECD, 2014; 
Steingrimsdöttir, 2007, 2010; Ulvik, Smith, & Helleve, 2009). Thus, recent 
research on NQTs has focused more on what kind of support they need 
at the beginning of their career and the most efficient ways to provide the 
mentoring and induction they need. The goal and purpose of such sup- 
port is to facilitate NQTs’ assimilation into the profession and the school 
community so that they become more successful and more capable, 
thereby reducing the number of teachers who drop out in the first few years 
(Bartell, 2005; Darling-Hammond, 2006; European Commission, 2010). 

It has also been argued that teacher education must focus more on 
introducing teacher students to different practices, such as providing 
constructive feedback and cooperative learning, at the expense of too 
much emphasis on a theoretical and methodological approach. Also it 
should lead the way in terms of professional development (Grossman, 
Hammerness, & McDonald, 2009). 

For mentoring to be as effective as possible, Smith (2015) points out 
that those responsible for mentoring need to be trained in its basic fac- 
tors, since there are indications that there is a difference between those 
who have had such training and those who have not (Helleve, Danielsen, 
& Smith, 2015). The difference is most apparent when it comes to those 
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who are well prepared and know how and why certain factors need to be 
emphasized. Mentoring should facilitate reflection and ensure that men- 
tors are conscious of their responsibility for teachers professional devel- 
opment. Thus, their approach aims at leadership in change as explained 
by Fullan (2007). Various scholars have pointed out the misconception 
that teacher induction fixes problems when, in fact, teacher induction is 
reciprocal — a learning process for experienced teachers as well as NQTs 
(Bartell, 2005; Tolhurst, 2010; Van Esch & Tillema, 2015). 

Tolhurst (2010) concludes that it is necessary for mentors to be able to 
analyze what kind of support is needed in every case. He emphasizes the 
importance of NQTs receiving constructive feedback on their work based 
on dialogue. This means that teachers receive help to reflect on their work, 
how effective it is and learn from it. Also Tolhurst explains that mentoring 
requires a certain balance of support for personal style and practice, as well 
as promoting understanding of what effective teaching is. This is in accor- 
dance with Van Esch and Tillema (2015), who believe dialogue between 
parties needs to be demanding, supportive and solution orientated. 

Effective leadership must not be underestimated in induction and 
mentoring. According to research, principal leadership is one of the most 
significant factors of teachers’ commitment to the profession (Hong & 
Matsko, 2019). In terms of mentoring, it seems that more emphasis is now 
placed on the cooperation and co-responsibility of teacher educators, 
and field experiences based on academic research pertaining to qual- 
ity teacher education. Thus, it cannot be realized without a meaningful 
and extensive partnership of schools and universities (Bjarnadottir, 2015; 
Darling-Hammond, 2006; Zeichner, 2010). 

The third space, as explained by Zeichner (2010), aims at a more system- 
atic approach and collaboration between universities and schools in order 
to make teacher education more seamless, where different stakeholders 
meet in a partnership and all voices are of equal value (Bjarnadóttir, 
2015). Also there is a consensus that everyone is a learner, but their exper- 
tise is based on different experiences. An example of such partnership is 
found in Finland: Verme, a Finnish network for peer-group mentoring. 
Its main goal is to develop and disseminate the peer-group mentoring 
model (PGM) to support professionals in the educational field. There are 
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some similarities between this Finnish approach and the mentoring pro- 
gram at the University of Akureyri that is discussed in this article. In 
Iceland, teacher education has been reorganized in the light of this, where 
mentoring is more prominent than before (Bjarnadóttir, 2015). 

Since more emphasis is placed now on mentoring and induction of 
NQTs, we decided to evaluate the mentoring program and its impact on 
the professional development of the teachers involved. As has been pointed 
out, it is important to conduct more small-scale studies to understand the 
processes in question better (Simmie, de Paor, Liston & O’Shea, 2017). 


Method 


The evaluation of the mentoring program is based on two focus-group 
interviews conducted in January 2019, self-evaluation of participants in 
the 30 ECTS credit program, and an action-research project (Mills, 2017) 
which the participants completed in the last course of the program. In 
order to get a dynamic discussion of the program we chose focus-group 
interviews to collect data rather than individual interviews. The self- 
evaluation was based on a critical reflection of teachers on their own 
participation and contribution to different aspects of the program. The 
participants supported their reflections using examples and with refer- 
ences to the proposed learning outcomes of the program. The final course 
of the mentoring education revolved around an action-research project, 
which focused on mentoring and participants carried out in the field. The 
action research followed a plan where participants defined the subject, 
developed a research question, defined a sample, collected data, connected 
their analysis with the results of the research and mapped out a plan for 
improvement. Students then presented the outcome on the Internet as well 
as in seminars. Their grade was based on peer assessment in the seminars. 

There were nine participants who all had five-twenty years of teach- 
ing experience. One focus-group included five teachers, the other one 
four. Participants were working in pre-schools, primary schools and 
upper secondary schools and had completed a 30 ECTS credit mentor- 
ing education program at the University of Akureyri. Each interview 
was semi-structured and lasted about an hour. The interviews were 
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then transcribed, and thematic analysis was applied (Cohen, Manion, & 
Morrison, 2000). 

An evaluation is specifically designed to provide information for deci- 
sion making, and the findings cannot be generalized (Gall, Borg, & Gall, 
1996). The objective of this evaluation was to provide information about 
teachers” experiences of the mentor program and to assess its quality and 
need for future improvements. Also, to find out how it impacted upon 
participants professional development. 


Ethical considerations and limitations 


All students who completed the mentoring program in December 2018 
received an invitation to participate in the evaluation. They all accepted 
and consequently gave informed consent to taking part in a focus group 
and allowing the use of their data for the evaluation. Those carrying out 
the evaluation were aware of their ethical responsibility, since the evalu- 
ation was aimed at the courses and students they taught and knew and 
could, therefore, bias the results even though systematic, ethical and 
reflective processes were used (Davidsdottir, 2013; Mills, 2017). All condi- 
tions concerning validity for this type of evaluation were met (McNiff & 
Whitehead, 2010). The objective of the evaluation was clear; it was based 
on a systematic plan and yielded practical results. 


Outcomes 


The objective of the evaluation was to explore how the participants expe- 
rienced the effect that the mentor program had on their work as men- 
tors and their professional development. To shed further light on this we 
focused on the structure of the mentoring program and the impact of its 
learning outcomes on participants. 

Thematic analysis yielded three main themes: Firstly, practical impli- 
cations regarding content and structure of the course; secondly new 
approaches in mentoring and commitment to the role of a mentor; and 
thirdly mentoring as a contributing factor to professional development of 
teachers and the importance of creating a third space. 
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Practical implications 

Regarding the overall evaluation of the program, new knowledge and 
structure were frequently mentioned by participants. They found the 
structure of the mentoring program to be logical and with a clear refer- 
ence and relation to field work, and one of them described its benefits as 
follows: "Tt is like my battery has been recharged.” 

The participants found the build-up between the courses to be logical; 
the first course focused on the theoretical framework, the second course 
on the school community and, finally, the third course required action 
research and a comprehensive approach to cooperation. One participant 
commented on the action research in the final course: 


I felt liberated, wow, this is great, this was awesome ... I found it [action re- 
search] to be such a powerful tool. You had heard about it before and people 


were talking about this. I am all for having this as a part of my job. 


The participants” self-evaluation and action research revealed that they 
had learned and adopted academic vocabulary and ways of thinking, and 
now regarded mentoring as a reciprocal process and a challenge for the 
school community as a whole. The following comment exemplifies this: 


I had no theoretical background to rely on when working as a mentor. Did the 
best as I could but always based on my own practices and worked according to 


that. Now, I have so much more knowledge because I have read so much. 
Another said: 


This opened my mind in so many ways. I loved studying scholarly articles and 


theoretical frameworks. 


The participants were generally satisfied with the content and the struc- 
ture of the courses. A stronger knowledge base, constant self-reflection, 
cooperation and action research were mentioned by participants. Factors 
were also mentioned that promoted professional development, changed 
their practices and yielded stronger commitment to providing mentor- 
ing to all co-workers, not just pre-service teachers and NQTs. They also 
considered themselves more capable of mentoring their co-teachers. One 
said: 
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My emphasis went from practical things, checklists and box ticking to deeper 
discussions with him [mentee] to make him reflect more on what he was doing, 


and why, and you just went deeper. 


The participants observed a clear connection between the courses and 
their experience in practice. Thus, one said: 


Yes! ... You sort of knew; you had dealt with lots of things but now you knew 


they actually had a name. 
Another said: 


... I am just one of those who has not sat down and read scholarly articles for 


years. I found it to be incredibly rewarding. 


They believed now that they were more aware of the importance of active 
listening and being there, not only for NQTs but also other colleagues. 
They allowed themselves more time to pinpoint challenges in discussions 
with other teachers and believed they were more apt at problem-solving 
as equals. They also thought they now had a deeper understanding of 
co-workers’ feelings and challenges in practice. 


New approach and commitment to the role 

of mentoring 

In regard to Theme 2, the participants considered the knowledge of men- 
toring of NQTs as very important within the school. The role of mentors 
is still rather undefined in Icelandic schools, so classroom teachers did 
not necessarily assume responsibility for mentoring. The participants 
stressed that the responsibility of induction and mentoring should not 
be assigned to just one teacher or leader but rather be regarded as a colla- 
boration of the school as a whole. Delegating roles is therefore important. 
Participants pointed out that generally speaking, induction was not pri- 
oritized in the field, and there was a strong tendency to assign the respon- 
sibility of induction to one person only. According to the participants, 
they felt that this was ingrained in the school culture. 
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One said: 


It is more about working conditions ... or the culture of that school ... how 


important the administrators are. 
Another said: 


I started thinking about what kind of teacher I wanted to be, both in regard to 
students and NQTs etc. Then when we reflected on our practice ... I realized: 


this is who I am [as a professional]. 
A third one described the order of importance this way: 


.. if there is conflict about whether to attend a team meeting or [a mentor 
meeting], then the team meeting comes first. If there is a need for a teacher 
substitute, that comes first; it [mentoring] is not considered more important 


than that. Which is maybe normal considering how busy things are, but still ... 


In a few of the participants" schools, induction plans had been imple- 
mented for some time, but they were further developed during the partic- 
ipants’ time doing the courses and after they had completed the mentoring 
program. Other schools started to write induction plans while the teach- 
ers were taking the mentoring program and, in yet more schools, efforts 
were made to create such induction plans. Those teachers who had taken 
the mentoring program often took responsibility for such work. 


Professional development of teachers and the 
importance of creating a third space 


A third theme the participants expressed was the need for a clear and 
formal vision on the school leaders’ behalf when it came to induction and 
mentoring of NQTs. Generally, they believed mentoring was not regarded 
as part of school culture. Participants in the mentoring program real- 
ized that peer support is of importance, especially to promote mentoring 
and professional development. They also mentioned the importance of 
principals and local municipalities getting involved in policymaking and 
implementation. Their voices needed to be heard and they needed to be 
introduced to different methods and theory. One said: 
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This needs to be presented to ... all the staff. That is our plan in our next staff 
meeting, then I will present my action research and its background. This is ex- 
actly what I mean by everyone taking part, induction is not a private issue ... 
which is what I experienced in the beginning: She is learning about mentoring 
and induction! She will shoulder the responsibility! [opinion expressed by the 
teachers' colleagues]. But that is not good enough, we need to work together so 


things are done properly. 


Participants voiced their will to find a platform where NQTs and even 
pre-service teachers, experienced teachers and teacher educators could 
actively participate in a formal discussion and referred to Verme (http:// 
osaavaverme.wixsite.com/verme/en), which they had learnt about in the 
mentoring program. Such a platform could create a connection between 
the theoretical framework and those working in the field, in preschools, 
primary schools and upper secondary schools, and serving as profes- 
sional development. 
They said: 


It would be beneficial to both teacher students and experienced teachers to meet 
and have a dialogue. Not necessarily listening to lectures. It is about dialogue ... 
there is such a wide gap between the theory and practice. This is what I felt was 
needed for teacher students beginning their studies [teacher education], a little 


bit of a reality check. 


Aiming at bridging the gap between theory and practice and to build and 
improve a mentoring culture, they discussed if it was possible to have a 
formal discussion group including mentoring teachers, NQTs, as well as 
teacher educators, meeting regularly over the school year. 


Indications 


In this evaluation, we searched for an answer to the following question: 
How have the teachers who have completed the mentoring program at the 
University of Akureyri experienced it in terms of their professional devel- 
opment and work as mentors? 

Our findings seem to indicate that the mentoring education program 
promoted professional development and peer support for the participants, 
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as well as a deeper understanding of the need for implementing dynamic 
collaboration. Also, there was a deeper understanding of the importance 
of induction and mentoring for NQTs and the learning process involv- 
ing all teachers in the school. The mentoring program seemed to have 
changed the practices of participants in such a way that it promoted pro- 
fessional work and targeted academic discourse. 

When reading theories behind induction and mentoring practices in 
the first course, the participants realized that the framework of that part 
of teacher's practice was supported by theories and research. That gave 
them self-confidence in the practice as Bartell (2005) claims, and they 
became more fluent in the relevant professional discourse of induction 
and mentoring. Participants said they had gained a new perspective on 
the role of mentors. Instead of regarding it as a one-way street, they now 
believe mentoring should be an integral part of the school culture. That 
included reflection, critical thinking, problem-solving, peer support and 
commitment—not only for the NQTs but all teachers—disregarding 
teaching experience as is stated in the Finnish model of Verme, as Heik- 
kinen et al. (2012) highlight. Therefore, mentoring seems to be a factor 
that potentially can support professional development for all, and with 
the intention and opportunity to create a third space where all stake- 
holders take part. Many scholars have pinpointed this as instrumental 
for improving mentoring and teacher education (i.e. Darling-Hammond 
et al., 2009; Grossman et al., 2009; Smith, 2015; Zeichner, 2010). In our 
evaluation, we noticed that in schools induction and mentoring were not 
a priority, which implies that school principals did not lead the way when 
it came to this important part of NQTs’ first year. These findings are in 
conflict with those showing effective leadership being instrumental in 
induction and mentoring (Hong & Matsko, 2019). 

The Icelandic educational system has been undergoing significant 
changes recently, and it is still too early to make definite conclusions 
about improvements, for example, regarding induction and mentoring. 
However, we can assume from the conclusions of our evaluation that 
the mentoring program motivated experienced teachers to seek further 
professional development, or as one participant said: “It’s like someone 
recharged your battery.” From our evaluation, we see that the mentoring 
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program and its learning outcomes are consistent with the proposal and 
objectives of the Ministry of Education (Ministry of Education, Culture 
and Science, 2019). We cannot make any assumptions about the perspec- 
tive of mentees since it has not been the subject of evaluation yet. 

Following this evaluation, it would be of interest and importance to 
delve into what the induction meant for the NQTs, and its implications for 
their professional development. Also, it remains to be seen what changes 
the Ministry's initiative will have on the sustainability of induction and 
mentoring in the Icelandic education ecosystem. The third space may not 
be realized unless different stakeholders, including teacher educators, 
school leaders, experienced teachers, local authorities and policymakers, 
become partners sharing this common goal. Ultimately, this evaluation 
further supports our notion that the mentor program yields the results 
hoped for and possibly further reveals the importance of dynamic collab- 
oration towards the third space. 
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Abstract: This article presents the main features of, and analyzes the work on, facili- 
tating induction and mentoring for newly qualified teachers (NQTs) in Norway. The 
methodological approach is a review of a variety of sources of political, scientific 
and professional nature. 

The article addresses the following research questions: What characterizes the 
different milestones in the history of induction and mentoring in Norway? Which 
stakeholders have been active partners in the policymaking, and how has this con- 
tributed to changing and developing the national program for induction and men- 
toring for NQTs in Norway? 

The narrative on induction and mentoring in Norway can be divided into four 
periods, or as we have chosen to call them, milestones. Although each milestone has 
distinct developmental traits and challenges, our analysis shows some pervasive fea- 
tures that have characterized the work throughout the whole history of induction 
and mentoring for NQTs in Norway. First, state authorities, represented by the Min- 
istry of Education and Research and the Directorate of Education and Training, have 
played a key role in leading and facilitating cooperation between the stakeholders. 
Furthermore, there has been a clear distribution of roles and responsibilities between 
employee organizations, regional authorities and teacher education institutions. 

The history of induction and mentoring in Norway is one of many examples 
where education, research and politics are intertwined. In 2021, the results of a com- 
prehensive national survey will be published and discussed between the stakehold- 
ers before further policy decisions are made. 
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Introduction 


In the spring of 2017, the Norwegian Parliament (in Norwegian Stortinget) 
made the following unanimous decision: 


The Storting asks the Government, in collaboration with the stakeholders, 
to design a national framework for a mentoring system which ensures that 
all newly qualified teachers are covered by the national framework, and 
which allows for local adjustments. (Kunnskapsdepartementet, 2017, trans- 


lated from Norwegian by the authors) 


Based on this decision, the Ministry of Education and Research estab- 
lished a working group consisting of representatives from the teacher 
organizations, employers” interest organizations, state authorities and 
teacher education programs. After one year of work, these stakeholders 
signed an agreement that included principles for mentoring of NQTs in 
kindergarten, primary, lower secondary and upper secondary schools. 
The principles pointed out the guidelines for induction and mentoring 
based on teacher education as a continuum of professional learning into 
the teaching profession. The agreement also specified the roles and obli- 
gations of the various stakeholders. In addition, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and Research commissioned the Directorate of Education and 
Training to implement four measures that were intended to facilitate the 
implementation of the national framework (Kunnskapsdepartementet/ 
Ministry of Education and Research, 2018b): 
The Directorate of Education and Training should: 


1. Prepare guidelines to support school and kindergarten owners 
who, according to the Working Environment Act, have the primary 
responsibility for implementing all types of further education for 
their employees — i.e. also mentoring newly qualified teachers based 
on the principles. 

2. Develop a national framework for a master's degree program 
(30 ECTS) as a formal education for experienced teachers who 
would like to be mentors for NQTs. 
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3. Announce assignments to the university and university college sec- 
tor to offer this education in line with the adopted framework for 
the education program. 

4. Conduct a national evaluation to identify the extent to which the 
implementation of the new agreement meets the Parliament's stated 
goal of the program including all NQTs. 


The methodological approach 


In this article, we are studying the history of induction and mentoring 
in Norway. Our research questions are: What characterizes the different 
milestones in the history of induction and mentoring in Norway? Which 
stakeholders have been active partners in the policymaking, and how has 
this contributed to changing and developing the national program for 
induction and mentoring for NQTs in Norway? 

The methodological approach is based on reviews of mainly four types 
of documents. These are policy documents such as white papers related 
to reforms in teacher education and the transition from being a student 
to becoming a teacher in kindergartens and schools. Furthermore, we 
present and discuss results from national surveys and evaluations on 
induction and mentoring. The data also includes scientific articles, books, 
reports and Norwegian dissertations focusing on induction and mento- 
ring for NQTs. Documents from the Norwegian Network for Mentoring 
of NQTs,' such as annual reports (2004-2020), reports from meetings, 
seminars and conferences, and research presentations and discussions in 
the network, also provide parts of the data. 

We have chosen to organize our article mainly based on a linear his- 
torical and narrative form of presentation divided into four main periods. 
The first period extends from about 1980 up to 2002. During this period, 
we find the first traces of issues related to induction and mentoring for 
NQTs being discussed in academic and political contexts in Norway. In 


1 — https://www.nyutdannede.no/en 
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1998 two local pilot projects were launched in which different types of 
measures aimed at NQTs were tested. 

The next period extends from 2003 to 2008. In 2003, a national project 
aimed at induction and mentoring was initiated, which gradually included 
all groups of NQTs in kindergartens, primary schools and lower and higher 
secondary education. The project immediately received strong support 
from teacher education institutions in Norway, and a national network was 
established in which all these institutions were represented. This network’s 
main tasks were to offer mentor education and collaborate with local 
authorities in order to increase the scope of mentoring aimed at NQTs. 

In the period from 2009-2016 the national program changed charac- 
ter, from being time-limited projects to becoming a more permanent pro- 
gram financed through annual allocations in the state budget. National 
surveys showed that more and more NQTs were included in the program, 
and the mentor education was strengthened and expanded. The first for- 
mal agreement between state authorities and key stakeholders was signed 
in 2009 to secure NQTs access to mentoring. 

The fourth period covers the years from 2016 to the present. In 2016 a 
national survey showed that about 40 % of all NQTs were still without any 
form of mentoring. This triggered the former mentioned a unanimous 
decision in the Norwegian Parliament in 2017. Based on the decision, state 
authorities worked out—in collaboration with stakeholders—national 
guidelines intended to secure all new teachers mentoring during the first 
two years of work after graduating from initial teacher education. A new 
national curriculum for a master’s level mentoring program (30 ECTS) 
was also implemented. 

As is evident from the discussion of the term “induction” in the 
introductory article of this book, what we refer to as mentoring is just 
one of several possible measures in a comprehensive strategy to support 
NQTs. A special feature of the Norwegian induction program is how- 
ever that mentoring in the form of targeted and formalized conversa- 
tions between professionals, often referred to in English as guidance, 
counseling or coaching (in Norwegian veiledning), has played a crucial 
role in the programs. The most important reason for this is probably 
that since the 1980s competence and school development has been a 
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priority and mandatory task for all schools in Norway. The NQTs are, 
of course, included in this and, in many cases, the content of the devel- 
opment work addresses subjects and didactic challenges that they are 
well acquainted with from their updated initial teacher education. The 
main challenges of the NQTs are therefore not primarily related to the 
content of school subjects or curriculum development and implemen- 
tation, but rather to the lack of professional experience as catalysts to 
transform theory and theoretical knowledge into practical skills. In the 
Norwegian tradition reflective mentoring in the form of peer mentor- 
ing has been a central part of all development and implementation work 
in kindergartens and schools over the last 40 years (Handal & Lauvås, 
1983; Lauvås & Handal, 2014). This might also explain why mentoring as 
a reflective strategy for development and learning (Schön, 1987) has had 
such a wide place in induction in Norway. 


The first milestone: Pilot projects and their 
background (1982-2002) 


Following a commission from the previously named Ministry of 
Church-, Education and Research, Karl Øyvind Jordell conducted a sur- 
vey of NQTs in 1982 (Jordell, 1982). He concluded that there was a need 
to implement special measures aimed at NQTs’ professional develop- 
ment. He emphasized, among other things, the special responsibility of 
school leaders to make the best possible arrangements for new teachers. 
Jordell also proposed starting testing of different models for mentoring, 
and the allocation of funding to reduce working hours for both NQTs 
and mentors as compensation for the extra work involved. Furthermore, 
he suggested that cooperation should be arranged between schools and 
teacher education in order to establish induction programs (Jordell, 1982, 
Pp. 450-451). 

Jordell’s report was not followed up politically. The question was not 
put on the political agenda before the OECD in 1990 called for a more 
effective and systematic system of mentoring for new teachers in Norway 
(NOU:22, 1996). As a response to this, the Ministry proposed to introduce 
a candidate year with certification for students after completing initial 
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teacher education (Kirke-, utdannings- og forskningsdepartementet/ 
Ministry of Church, Education and Research, 1997a). This year should 
mainly consist of regular teaching work in a school, but should also 
include both mentoring and assessment before the candidate received his/ 
her formal teaching diploma. In the discussion that followed, the sugges- 
tion received strong criticism, and mentoring programs for NQTs gained 
support as an alternative. The proposal for a candidate year with certi- 
fication was therefore set aside, but was relaunched in the White Paper 
no. 11 (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Ministry of Education and Research, 
2009) with reference to Sweden, where similar measures were being dis- 
cussed (cf. Fransson's article in this anthology). However, the proposal 
was rejected again, partly because of opposition from the teacher organi- 
zations in Norway, and has not been a topic of political discussion since. 

Based on the objections to a candidate year, the Ministry of Church, 
Education and Research in 1997 instead invited teacher-education pro- 
grams to seek funding for projects including mentoring for NQTs. 
Teacher education institutions were to be responsible for the projects, but 
was to be carried out in close collaboration with schools and kindergar- 
tens, school and kindergarten owners, regional authorities and teacher 
organizations (Kirke-, utdannings- og forskningsdepartementet/Minis- 
try of Church, Education and Research, 1997b). 

With this announcement, important educational policy decisions were 
made that would prove to be of great importance for the further devel- 
opment of mentoring for NQTs in Norway (Bjerkholt, 1999, 2002, 2004, 
2013; Skagen, 2011). In the announcement text for the project funds, the 
following three principles were highlighted: The first principle was that 
teacher education should motivate and initiate the work on developing 
mentoring programs. This principle expanded the teacher education 
area of responsibility from mainly relating to the education of teacher 
students, to including measures aimed at NQTs. Secondly, the programs 
should be developed in collaboration with regional and local authorities. 
The third principle was that the projects should be a collaborative area for 
the development of quality in both teacher education and in kindergar- 
tens and schools in general. 
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It was also pointed out that mentoring should be offered individu- 
ally and in groups as a key strategy. This mentoring should be based 
on the experiences and needs of the individual NQTs, not on prede- 
termined themes provided by the local school or authority. The Minis- 
try's announcement referred to the dominant approach of the time in 
the field of mentoring in teacher education (Skagen, 2011; Sundli, 2001), 
the strategy "Action and Reflection” (Handal & Lauvås, 1983; Lauvås & 
Handal, 1990, 2000, 2014; Olsen, 2013a, 2013b, 2015). This approach is 
characterized by mentoring based on the needs of the individual men- 
tee, intended to contribute to learning through reflection on action 
(Schön, 1983, 1987). This form of mentoring is in line with an “edu- 
cational approach” (Richter et al., 2013). This clearly differs from an 
approach where the mentor is the expert and the mentee is the submis- 
sive learner (Cochran-Smith & Paris, 1995; Feiman-Nemser, 1998, 2001). 
The strategy represents a decisive emphasis on the interaction between 
the mentor and the mentee, to be carried out according to dialogic prin- 
ciples. The purpose is that through this the NQTs can receive support 
to reflect on experiences and challenges in their daily work guided by 
a formally qualified and experienced colleague, where they both can 
develop and learn. Thus, mentoring becomes an important supplement 
to other types of learning activities the NQT participates in, for exam- 
ple, through collaboration with colleagues and in courses and formal 
training (Eraut, 2004, 2010). 

During the period from 1998-2002, the Ministry funded two pilot 
projects on mentoring of NQTs, both individually and in groups. Eva M. 
Bjerkholt at Telemark University College was responsible for the project 
on mentoring NQTs in primary and secondary schools, and Sidsel Hauge 
at the Oslo University College was responsible for the project on mentor- 
ing newly qualified kindergarten teachers. 

Both projects (Bjerkholt, 1999, 2002; Hauge, 2001) were considered 
successful (Utdannings- og forskningsdepartementet/Ministry of 
Education and Research, 2002a), and formed the basis for starting a 
national project of mentoring for NQTs in kindergartens and schools 
(Utdannings- og forskningsdepartementet/Ministry of Education and 
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Research, 2002a) which, in principle, has been continued as a national 
program until today. 


The second milestone: National projects and a 
national network (2003-2008) 


Based on the positive outcomes of the two pilot projects, mentoring of 
NQTs was launched as a national project in 2003. It was financed by state 
funding, which allowed more universities and university colleges with 
teacher education programs to join the project. 

The response from the teacher education programs was overwhelm- 
ing, and already from 2004, the initiative included 27 teacher education 
institutions and covered most of Norway. At this stage, NQTs in upper 
secondary schools were also included (Bjerkholt, 2004). 

The national project was initially planned to be limited to the period 
2003-2007, but a national evaluation report published in 2006 (Dahl, 
Buland, Finne, & Havn, 2006) showed very positive effects of the mea- 
sures implemented. The survey documented that a large majority of 
the NQTs, leaders in kindergartens and schools, and the local mentors, 
thought that mentoring had made the NQTs: 


e Better with regard to reflecting on their own practice and what 
leads to a good learning environment in classes 

e Believe in their own abilities 

e Better at handling and mastering class leadership 

e Better at handling and mastering their whole work situation 
(Dahl et al., 2006 p. iii) 


Furthermore, in 2003 the Ministry established a national “Network for 
mentoring of newly qualified teachers” in kindergartens, schools and 
upper secondary schools. The network’s main task was to coordinate and 
develop the quality of teacher education institutions’ work with mentor- 
ing programs. The members of the network were professional key person- 
nel at the universities and university colleges participating in the work 
nationally. This network has been financed ever since by the Directorate 
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of Education and Training and has to date been an important partner for 
the state authorities in promoting induction and mentoring for NQTs in 
Norway. 

The national network was also intended to serve as an arena for shar- 
ing experiences and promoting quality in development of induction 
and mentoring of NQTs. The 2006 evaluation report (Dahl et al., 2006) 
highlighted the importance of the network as a professional forum in 
the wider sense. The report emphasized that the network, which included 
both teacher educators and researchers, had published several research 
reports and articles focusing on mentoring NQTs. The network was “thus 
developing a special field of knowledge and research on NQTs” (Dahl 
et al., 2006, p. 24). 

National and international research (Flokenes & Mehle, 1981; Gold, 
1996; Hubermann, 1993; Jordell, 1982, 1986; Stromnes, 1979) had shown 
that the development in schools and society as a whole up to the turn 
of the millennium had brought a number of new challenges and tasks 
to teachers in schools and kindergartens. In 1992 teacher education for 
classes 1-10 was extended to four years, but it was predominantly theoret- 
ical and subject oriented. Pedagogy and practice constituted only a minor 
part of the educational process (Nilssen, 2007). This underlined the need 
for induction and mentoring, but the 2006 evaluation report showed that 
only a few of the NQTs were covered by the program. In 2005, a little over 
300 NQTs were participating, of which 100 were kindergarten teachers, 
150 teachers in primary and secondary schools and about 60 teachers in 
upper secondary schools (Dahl et al., 2006, p. 24). One obvious reason 
for the limited participation was that many employers, from both custom 
and tradition, believed the NQTs did not need any form of support or 
mentoring (Bjerkholt, 1999). 

The broad support from teacher education on the other hand, can 
be seen as an expression of concern and familiarity with the challenges 
facing NQTs. White papers and publications from the turn of the mil- 
lennium onwards show increased attention to national and international 
research that supported such a view (Bjerkholt, 2013). Gradually, Slettes 
it was recognized that the knowledge and specialized skills required of 
professional practitioners could not be adequately learned during initial 
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teacher education. What is taught in teacher education represents pri- 
marily a starting point and must be developed through targeted and sys- 
tematic training and continuing education in the profession (Bjerkholt, 
2013; Eik, 2014; Eraut, 2004, 2010; Grimen, 2008; Ødegård, 2011; Østrem, 
2008). 

Another factor that affected employers” limited interest in acting was 
of an economic nature. For teacher education, participation in the men- 
toring programs entailed new tasks and was therefore financed through 
earmarked government grants. However, regarding the financing of 
the specific measures aimed at the NQTs, it was argued by the national 
authorities that this was a voluntary program provided for through 
the annual framework grants for operating schools and kindergartens. 
This meant that measures aimed at mentoring NQTs had to be financed 
locally, and thus prioritized in competition with other types of continu- 
ing education for all teacher groups. We shall return to the consequences 
this Slettes may have had for the further development of induction and 
mentoring for NQTs in Norway. 


The third milestone: Further national surveys 
and formal agreements between stakeholders 
(2009-2016) 


White Paper no. 11: "The teacher. The role and education” (Kunnskapsde- 
partementet/Ministry of Education and Research, 2009), stated that the 
Norwegian Government wanted to further develop the system of mento- 
ring for NQTs as a national program (Bjerkholt, 2013, p. 20). The political 
debate following the report showed that there was broad agreement on 
this. No significant changes were made regarding financing, but the need 
to coordinate and strengthen cooperation between the stakeholders was 
highlighted. 

Following up this White Paper, a letter of intent was signed by the 
Ministry of Education and research and The Norwegian Association of 
Local and Regional Authorities (KS),* which aimed to increase the num- 


2 — https://www.ks.no/om-ks/ks-in-english/ 
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ber of NQTs receiving mentoring (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Ministry 
of Education and Research & KS, 2009). Formal national and regional 
collaborative forums were also set up with representatives from employ- 
ers, teachers” organizations, teacher education and political authorities to 
coordinate the work. 

Since the 1970s, teacher education had offered continuing education 
in mentoring for practice teachers for student teachers in kindergartens 
and schools. With the extension of the mentoring programs for NQTs, 
there was a need to strengthen the education of mentors (Bjerkholt, 2002, 
2013; Bullough, 2012; McNally, 2016). A working group was therefore 
appointed to develop new national guidelines for a continuing mentor- 
ing education program (30 ECTS) (Kunnskapsdepartementet/ Ministry 
of Education and Research & KS, 2009). With minor adjustments, these 
guidelines were in effect up until 2019 (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Minis- 
try of Education and Research, 2010a, 2010b). 

In this period three national surveys were carried out to measure the 
effect of the mentoring programs. Two of these were financed by state 
funds and carried out by external consultancy agencies (Kunnskaps- 
departementet/Ministry of Education and Research, 2011, 2012). The 
third study was conducted under the auspices of the largest teachers’ 
organization in Norway (Fladmoe & Karterud, 2012). While the two 
state-initiated surveys mainly obtained data from NQTs and leaders in 
schools and kindergartens, the survey conducted by the teachers” orga- 
nization also included data from the mentors. This survey found that the 
most important success factors for establishing sustainable mentoring 
programs were: a) commitment from the leaders in kindergartens and 
schools; b) time allocated to mentoring for both NQTs and mentors; and 
c) contact with teacher education (Fladmoe & Karterud, 2012). 

In short, the surveys showed that all parties directly involved consid- 
ered the effect of the mentoring programs as consistently positive. At the 
same time, it was revealed that about 40 % of the NQTs were not included 
in any formal mentoring programs. 

In the period from 2014-2016, a further comprehensive national 
evaluation was carried out. The purpose was to answer two main 
questions: 
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1. Do the mentoring programs help to ensure a good transition 
between initial teacher education and the professional work as a 
teacher, and to recruit, develop and retain skillful NQTs in schools 
and kindergartens? 

2. Does mentor education provide the competence and skills needed 
for good practice as mentors? 


The evaluation was based on document studies and case studies of 
selected municipalities that could document good results in their work 
with mentoring for NQTs. The case studies also targeted teacher educa- 
tion as providers of mentor education, kindergarten and school owners, 
leaders in kindergartens and schools, mentors and NQTs. 

The second main question, regarding the quality of the mentoring pro- 
grams, was approached through interviews with, and questionnaires for, 
teachers who had completed mentor education. 

The results of the study were presented in the form of two reports 
(Rambøll, 2015, 2016). The first of these, from 2015, was mainly com- 
prised of qualitative data, while the second also presented the results 
of the quantitative section with data obtained via questionnaires. As 
in earlier studies, the survey showed several positive effects of the 
measures: 


e The NQTs who received mentoring felt more secure and more aware 
of the significance of their own competence. 

e ‘They seemed more confident in sharing the competencies they had 
acquired during their teacher education with their more experi- 
enced colleagues. 

e The NQTs experienced mentoring as important for their develop- 
ment as teachers. 

e NQTs who participated in mentoring were more positive in their 
assessments of their first year as teachers. 

e The mentors’ competence was useful in school and kindergarten 
development. 

e ‘The mentor education offered new career paths for teachers. 
(Rambøll, 2015). 
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The survey aimed at the quality of mentor education showed that the stu- 
dents were very satisfied with the education, but that the programs were 
quite different in form and content. There were also differences between 
regions in terms of the extent of the education. In some regions, most 
students completed only the first half of the education (15 ECTS), as this 
was the minimum required for practice teachers, while in other regions 
mentors with 30 ECTS were most common. 

However, the quantitative part of the survey (Rambøll, 2016) showed 
that about 40 % of NQTs still did not receive any formal mentoring. Fur- 
thermore, among the 60 % who had received mentoring, there were large 
variations in the scope, content, frequency, structure and quality of the 
mentoring programs. Nearly half of this group had received mentoring 
only once a month or less. The survey also showed that about 50 % of the 
mentors had no formal education in mentoring. 

The results from the evaluation study on the extent and quality of 
mentoring were regarded as somewhat disappointing. The Union of Edu- 
cation in Norway's? student organization, "Pedagogstudentene”,* was 
particularly active in its efforts to draw political attention to the matter. 
Excerpts from the debate in the Norwegian Parliament show that the 
organization's efforts were one of the reasons why the debate resulted in 
a unanimous decision, in spring 2017, to implement measures aimed at 
ensuring that all NQTs would be offered mentoring, 


The fourth milestone: Agreement on a 
comprehensive national program 


The unanimous decision in the Norwegian Parliament in 2017 testifies to 
the political recognition of the importance of mentoring for NQTs. It can 
also be understood as a signal to the stakeholders that greater determina- 
tion and results that are more positive are expected. 


3 — https://www.utdanningsforbundet.no/om-utdanningsforbundet/english/ 

4 _ https://www.pedagogstudentene.no/ 

5  https://www.utdanningsnytt.no/arbeidsmiljo-laereryrket-skoleutvikling/na-blir-det-nasjonale- 
rammer-for-veiledning-av-nyutdannede-laerere/179812 
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The group of stakeholders appointed in 2017 based much of its work 
on recent research on induction and mentoring, as well as the evaluation 
report from 2016. Representatives from the Ministry of Education and 
Research led work in the group. Teacher education participated with rep- 
resentatives from Universities Norway,” which is a cooperative body for 
universities and university colleges offering teacher education in Norway. 
Their main concern was to establish a connection between the profes- 
sional qualification that takes place in teacher education and the further 
professionalization that occurs within the profession. 

The employers were represented by the Norwegian Association of 
Local and Regional Authorities’? -KS, which is an organization for all 
local governments in Norway, and by representatives from various pri- 
vate organizations. Teachers’ unions were represented by the Union of 
Education in Norway, which is the largest teachers” union with about 
180,000 members, the Norwegian Union of School Employees,* the Asso- 
ciation of School Leaders,’ and "Norsk Lektorlag”,'* which is a union for 
university and college-educated lecturers and other academics with sim- 
ilar education. In addition, "Pedagogstudentene” was represented. The 
National Network for Mentoring of NQTs participated as an observer, 
giving research-based information and answering questions from the 
stakeholders in work on the agreement. 

Completing a formal agreement proved to be demanding and took about 
one year. Although the stakeholders agreed with the main objective of the 
Norwegian Parliament, there was disagreement about how comprehensive 
the measures should be and how they should be financed. These issues were 
particularly important to the Norwegian Association of Local and Regional 
Authorities. They were also an issue for the Private Kindergartens’ Associ- 
ations," which represent the owners of about half of the kindergartens in 
Norway. This is related to the fact that virtually all schools and kinder- 
gartens (private and municipal) in Norway are financed by government 


6 https://www.uhr.no/en/ 

7 — https://www.ks.no/om-ks/ks-in-english/ 

8 — https://skoleneslandsforbund.no/english/ 

9 — https://www.skolelederforbundet.no/om-oss/in-english/ 
10 —https://www.norsklektorlag.no/ 
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grants and tax revenues. This funding is expected to cover expenses not 
only for kindergartens and schools, but also other municipal responsibili- 
ties ranging from road construction to centers for the elderly. This means 
that all municipal and county activities are subject to political priorities 
that require negotiations about the distribution of limited resources among 
a wide variety of recipients. Although the municipal and private owners 
at the national level committed themselves to the agreement, they knew it 
would still be challenging to follow up on the agreement locally. 

The main obligation of the municipalities” interest organization (KS) 
is therefore to look after the interests of its member counties and local 
municipalities in the best possible way. This means that if Norwegian Gov- 
ernment authorities impose new tasks on counties and municipalities, it is 
the role of KS to demand that this should be financed through increased 
government grants. Regarding induction and mentoring for NQTSs it has, 
as mentioned, been an overriding principle that kindergarten and school 
owners must cover expenses from within their own budgets. This means 
that although KS as an organization, on a professional basis, is positive to 
mentoring NQTSs, it is of little importance for an interest organization to 
assign tasks that will result in a significant increase in expenses for its mem- 
bers. In the final agreement this is expressed in the proviso that the scope 
and organization of the measures must be adapted to local conditions. This 
is also probably the most important reason for the large local variations in 
the quality and scope of mentoring, and for the fact that around 40 % of 
NQTs in 2016 were still without any formal mentoring program. 

The teacher organizations, for their part, were concerned with the 
mentors being compensated for the responsibility and extra work they 
undertake, and that the NQTs are allocated time in their work plans for 
participating in mentoring. 

Despite these obvious conflicts of interest, all the stakeholders with 
the exception of the Norwegian Union of School Employees” reached an 


(3 


agreement that was intended to “... contribute to the implementation of 


mentoring through anchoring in their own organization, implementation 


12 The main reason was that the financial compensation of the employees was not sufficient as they 
perceived it. 
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of measures related to their own areas of responsibility and dialogue 
between the parties” (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Ministry of Education 
and Research, 2018b). 

The national agreement” included a section with concept clarifica- 
tions related to the definition of key concepts, such as newly qualified 
teacher, qualified mentor and mentoring. Among other things, it states 
that a teacher in Norway is perceived as an NQT during the first two 
years of work after completing initial teacher education (Bjerkholt, 2013; 
Britton, Paine, Pimm, & Raizen, 2003; Jakhelln, 2011). A qualified mentor 
is required to have formal mentor education (30 ECTS) and a minimum 
of three years of professional experience as a teacher. The term mentoring 
is defined as "a planned, systematic and structured process that is carried 
out individually and in groups” (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Ministry of 
Education and Research, 2018b, p. 6). 

The agreement between the stakeholders, furthermore, states that men- 
toring must have a frequency and scope that provides the basis for expect- 
ing that it will contribute significantly to learning and development for 
NQTs (Ingersoll & Strong, 2011; Parker, Ndoye, & Imig, 2009). This can 
be seen in relation to the results of the national evaluation in 2014-2016, 
which documented that there were large variations in the frequency and 
scope of mentoring, and that many mentors lacked formal qualifications. 
The report stated that this variation meant that they could not conclude 
that mentoring for NQTs always had a positive impact on the learning and 
development of the new teachers (Rambøll, 2016). This is the reason why 
the agreement underlines that mentoring should preferably be conducted 
by qualified mentors who are academically up to date, and that the mentor 
should, in principle, not be in a leadership relationship with the NQT. This 
was important to prevent that conflicting roles in any way might decrease 
mutual confidence and hamper the effect of mentoring. 

The national agreement also states that mentoring should be based on 
research and experience-based knowledge. Furthermore, it is intended 
to establish a good connection between the professional qualification in 


13 —https://www.nyutdannede.no/media/1240/veiledning-av-nyutdannede-nytilsatte-larere-i-bar- 
nehage-og-skole-6.pdf 
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teacher education and further professional development in the profes- 
sion (Mausethagen & Smeby, 2017). The agreement strongly advocates the 
importance of collaboration between teacher education, employers and 
teacher organizations. 

In addition to the formal agreement, a digital guide’ providing 
examples and advice regarding how employers can follow up on the 
principles and obligations, has been compiled. The Directorate for Edu- 
cation and Training has, in collaboration with the National network 
for mentoring of newly qualified teachers, also developed new national 
frameworks for a combined further education in mentoring (30 ECTS). 
These frameworks are based on the national principles and are intended 
to establish a common mentoring education offered at the universities 
and university colleges. The mentoring education is at master's level and 
consists of a common basic module of 15 ECTS and a supplementary 
module of 15 ECTS with two alternatives. One is aimed at mentoring 
teacher students and NQTs, and the other focuses on colleague or pro- 
cess mentoring for quality development in kindergartens and schools. 
Teachers in schools’ grade 1-10 can apply for scholarships or reduced 
reading time during the study period, which usually extends over one 
academic year. 

The agreement is valid for the period 10.09.2018 until 31.07.2021. 
During this period, work on the implementation of the agreement will 
be followed up with an extensive national evaluation. A final report will 
be available in February 2021, well in advance of the end of the contract 
period. 


Future challenges and opportunities 


In the work to come, there are many challenges for the stakeholders 
related to following up the national agreement. These are linked to finan- 
cial conditions, collaborative structures and the need to increase the 
number of qualified mentors. 


14 — https://www.udir.no/kvalitet-og-kompetanse/veiledning-av-nyutdannede/hvordan-kan-det- 
gjennomfores/ 
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In recent years, teacher education in Norway for primary and second- 
ary schools has undergone major reforms and is now a five-year master’s 
degree program. These graduating teachers will have an education that 
in many ways differs from their colleagues. They have fewer subjects in 
their subject portfolio and can be expected to have a more research-based 
approach to teaching and learning than previous generations of teachers. 
The amount of practice within the program, however, is almost the same. 

The kindergarten and school owners need to have knowledge about 
today’s teacher education and what they can expect of the NQTs in order 
to follow up on the ambitious principles in the national agreement. This 
requires that kindergarten and school leaders have insight into what is 
emphasized in the new teacher education as a basis for following up the 
principles and facilitating mentoring in a way that both supports and 
challenges the NQTs. Mentoring should not only be perceived as support 
but must also highlight the fact that NQTs represent competence that can 
be of benefit to their colleagues and further school-based development 
(Olsen & Wolner, 2017). 

As stated above, the question of who should fund induction and men- 
toring of NQTs, represents what we might call the Gordian knot in the 
Norwegian narrative. It is therefore very positive that the Norwegian 
Government, in the state budgets for 2019 and 2020, chose to allocate 
NOK 60 million and invite employers to apply for financial support for 
mentoring of NQTs in primary and secondary schools. However, in the 
case of NQTs in kindergartens and upper secondary schools, the Govern- 
ment has not provided such financial support. 


Conclusions 


This article addresses the research questions: What characterizes the dif- 
ferent milestones in the history of induction and mentoring in Norway? 
Which stakeholders have been active partners in the policymaking, and 
how has this contributed to changing and developing the national pro- 
gram for induction and mentoring for NQTs in Norway? 

The narrative of what characterizes the different milestones illustrates 
a chronological and political agreement line of facilitating induction and 
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mentoring for NQTs in Norway since 1998. It started with two projects 
aimed at kindergarten, primary and secondary school teachers. NQTs in 
upper secondary schools were included in 2004. The first national let- 
ter of intent between state authorities and employers’ representatives was 
signed in 2009 (Kunnskapsdepartementet/Ministry of Education and 
Research & KS, 2009). This agreement was renewed in 2014. In 2018, an 
agreement was signed between the stakeholders aimed at ensuring that 
all NQTs in kindergartens, primary, secondary and upper-secondary 
schools would be offered mentoring during the first two years of work 
after completing initial teacher education. 

Throughout the periods, state authorities represented by the Ministry 
of Education and Research and the Directorate of Education and Train- 
ing, have led and financed the part of the measures that the teacher edu- 
cation institutions have been responsible for. This applies primarily to the 
education of mentors and cooperation on the employer side. The National 
network for mentoring of newly qualified teachers has played a key role 
in the sharing of experiences and quality development of the national 
program since 2003. Representatives from the network have also carried 
out research and development projects in the field. 

Induction and mentoring for NQTs in Norway has not been autho- 
rized by law or other formal regulations. Consequently, participation in 
the program is voluntary and is the responsibility of the local employers. 

A comprehensive national evaluation conducted in the period from 
2014-2016 showed that 40 % of NQTs were still not included in any 
form of formal mentoring, and that the support given to the remaining 
60 %, in many cases was of varying quality and frequency. The eval- 
uation also showed that there was a significant lack of mentors with 
formal competence for this role. This triggered a unanimous decision 
in the Norwegian Parliament which aimed at ensuring that all NQTs in 
kindergartens, primary, lower and upper secondary schools would be 
offered mentoring in the first two years of work after completing initial 
teacher education. Implementation of the measures related to the deci- 
sion is ongoing and is being followed up by a comprehensive evaluation 
to measure the impact. The results of the evaluation are expected to be 
published in 2021. 
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As in most other countries, the purpose of induction and mentoring 
for NQTs has, to some extent, been financially motivated with a view 
to strengthening the recruitment to teacher education and retaining 
as many NQTs as possible in the profession. However, the measures in 
Norway have also, to a large extent, been justified based on research and 
experience. Mentoring is regarded as important in a national strategy for 
quality development and more learning for children and young people in 
kindergartens and schools. This is reflected in the national agreements 
concluded between the parties, in white papers and official reports. We 
also refer to the introductory article, where we discuss the strategy of 
OECD countries in this area. 

The history of induction and mentoring in Norway is one of many 
examples where education, research and politics are intertwined. Politics 
is, by definition, about the premises of how limited financial resources 
can be managed in the best possible way. Which measures have the great- 
est impact can, in most cases, be difficult to document empirically. There- 
fore, decisions are often made more on a political rather than a scientific 
and research-basis. 

The evaluation report expected to be published in 2021 will give us 
some indication of what effects the measures that were implemented after 
2017 have had. This can be expected to generate a new discussion on the 
matter, both between the stakeholders and in the Norwegian Parliament. 
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Abstract: This article focuses on the mentoring of newly qualified teachers 
(NQT) in Sweden and gives a brief historical overview of how mentoring has 
appeared on the educational agenda in Sweden and how its focus has changed 
over time. The research questions that guide this study are: (a) what major key 
events and reforms can be identified in relation to implementing mentoring of 
NQTs in Sweden, and how have these efforts turned out; (b) what is the state at 
present; (c) how is the issue of education and training dealt with; and (d) what 
key players and initiatives for the future can be identified? The methodological 
approach is a systematic review of policy documents and research on mentoring 
in Sweden from 1970-2019, as well as analyses of key actors web pages. Two 
important reforms are identified: (1) the national agreement (ÖLA, 2000) in 1995 
between the Swedish Association of Local Authorities (SALAR), the National 
Union of Teachers in Sweden (Lärarnas Riksförbund) and the Swedish Teachers 
Union (Lärarförbundet), giving NQTs the right to be supported by a mentor and 
to participate in an induction programme; and (2) the parliamentary decision in 
2011 to introduce a reform package which included teacher registration with a 
probationary year, evaluations of NQTs and a mentoring system. The probation- 
ary year and principals’ evaluations of NQTs were discontinued in 2014. A side 
effect of this was that mentoring became downplayed, which led to new initiatives 
to get mentoring back on the educational agenda. A professional programme with 
four levels of proficiency has been identified as a key reform that, if implemented, 
could put mentoring and the professional development of NQTs back on the edu- 
cational agenda. 

The current situation in Sweden is that some legislation and regulations related 
to the mentoring of NQTs are in place, although recent data shows that induction 
and mentoring are not as widespread as might be expected. Major stakeholders 
such as the two teacher unions, the Swedish National Agency for Education and 
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the Swedish Educational Broadcasting Company (UR) are identified as providers of 
web-based materials supporting NQTs. 


Keywords: induction, mentoring, probationary year, Sweden, teacher registration 
reform 


Introduction 


The Swedish Education Act (2014), Chapter 2, § 22a, states that: 


A local authority that has employed a teacher or preschool teacher with the rel- 
evant teaching qualifications shall ensure that at the start of their employment 
the teacher or preschool teacher will undergo a period of induction that in the 
main corresponds to the teacher’s or preschool teacher’s competence, unless 
the teacher or preschool teacher has not already undergone such an induction 


period. (Translated from Swedish) 


The above paragraph constitutes the legal basis for the mentoring of 
newly qualified teachers (NQTs) and preschool teachers in Sweden. 
However, putting this Act in place has been challenging (Utbildnings- 
departementet, 2013), and the extent to which it has been realised could 
also be questioned. The guiding research questions for this study are: 
(a) what major key events and reforms can be identified in relation 
to implementing mentoring of NQTs in Sweden, and how have these 
efforts turned out; (b) what is the state at present; (c) how is the issue 
of education and training dealt with; and (d) what key players and ini- 
tiatives for the future can be identified? A systematic review of relevant 
policy documents and research on mentoring, teaching induction and 
teacher registration in Sweden from 1970-2019 has been carried out. In 
this, key actors have been identified and the web pages of these organi- 
sations have been analysed. 

The chapter begins with a brief overview of the teacher education 
programmes that are available in Sweden, showing how mentoring has 
appeared on the educational agenda and describing how the focus has 
changed over time. In the main, the chapter focuses on the status and 
provision of mentoring in recent years and indicates what might happen 
in the future. 
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Teacher education programmes in Sweden 


In Sweden some 240,000 teachers work in preschools, leisure-time cen- 
tres, primary schools and upper secondary schools. Around 8,000 new 
teachers graduate each year from the teacher education programmes 
(TEPs) offered by universities in Sweden. In the academic year of 2017/18, 
a total of 8,360 teachers graduated from TEPs. These included 2,660 pre- 
school teachers, 910 F-3 teachers (that is: preschool class and years 1-3), 
570 teachers of years 4-6, 550 leisure-time teachers, 660 subject teachers 
in years 7-9, 1,430 subject teachers for the upper secondary school and 550 
vocational teachers (Universitetskanslerambetet, 2019). One thousand 
and sixty graduated from supplementary teacher education programmes, 
that is: a programme for people already working ‘as teachers’ but who 
have no formal teaching qualifications, who may, after validation of job 
experience and university courses, attend individually-designed courses 
to attain a formal teacher qualification. There is currently a shortage of 
teaching graduates and registered teachers in Sweden, and it is estimated 
that by 2035 this number will have increased to 79,000. 

In Sweden, preschool teacher education programmes consist of 210 
ECTS credits. Three different academic degrees are available for teachers 
in the nine-year compulsory school system: one for the preschool class and 
years 1-3 (consisting of 240 ECTS credits), another for years 4-6 (consisting 
of 240 ECTS credits) and a third for school-based leisure-time centres (con- 
sisting of 180 ECTS credits). Two other kinds of degrees focus on subject 
teachers and are directed at work in years 7-9 in the compulsory school 
(consisting of 240 ECTS credits) and in the upper secondary school (con- 
sisting of 300 ECTS credits). All the teacher education programmes include 
studies in specific subject matter, didactics, pedagogy and a minimum of 
30 ECTS credits in teaching practice in schools. The main way of becoming 
a teacher is through a teacher education programme. 

There is also a shorter route into teaching, which is to first take a subject 
degree and then follow a short 90 ECTS credit programme, (the supple- 
mentary teacher education programme), although the number of stu- 
dents taking this route amounts to about a couple of hundred each year. 
In this teacher education programme structure every student teacher has 
to have a teaching practice placement before they are able to enter the 
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teaching profession as NQTs, where they are then regarded as inexperi- 
enced yet qualified teachers. 


Mentoring in Sweden - some historical notes 


In 1978, when it was investigated how a new teacher education could be 
organised and implemented, it was suggested that NQTs should work as 
teachers for at least two years and then return to a teacher training insti- 
tution for an additional six months of in-service training (30 ECTS cred- 
its) (SOU 1978:86). If this proposal had been implemented, it would have 
been a way of supporting new teachers early on in their careers, by offer- 
ing opportunities for reflection, learning and recovery from teaching. In 
the same investigation, seven and a half pages of the Commission's 495 
page report dealt with the induction of NQTs and provided good exam- 
ples of support and induction, both in Great Britain and in Sweden. The 
report noted that: 


Many teachers experience during their first job such difficulties and such inad- 
equacy that they leave the profession. Already today, there are strong reasons to 
give the newly qualified teachers better support in their work ... the period im- 
mediately after the professional debut must be considered as crucial for the new 
teacher's continuing attitude to their profession, especially for their willingness 


to change their own and the school's approach. (SOU 1978:86, p. 248, 250) 


The report suggested 'acclimatisation measures’, with induction pro- 
grammes, reduced service and contact teachers (equivalent to mentors) 
who could provide guidance. However, this proposal was not approved 
and, thus, not implemented. 

Formalised mentoring for NQTs was not a priority during the 1980s, 
although it is likely that new teachers were informally supported by 
more-experienced colleagues - a phenomenon that has, to some extent, 
always existed between teachers. 

Sweden experienced many educational reforms at the end of the 1980s 
and beginning of the 1990s. The government's responsibility for schools 
was decentralised to the local education authorities in the municipalities 
(today there are 290 municipalities in Sweden). The detailed regulations 
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for the education system were reduced, and a goal-oriented governance 
system was introduced. A new curriculum was implemented in 1994, 
which involved setting achievement goals for students and enabling teach- 
ers to select suitable educational content and methods. The education sec- 
tor was also opened up for private alternatives and profit organisations, 
and profiling and competitions between schools were encouraged. Thus, 
in a relatively short period of time, the Swedish education system has 
changed from being highly centralised to one of the most decentralised 
and market-oriented in the western world (Lundahl, 2016). 

In the early 1990s, the rhetoric emanating from politicians and the 
teacher unions was that it was time to rely on teachers” professionalism to 
develop the education system and its results. In this context, the National 
Union of Teachers in Sweden (Lärarnas Riksförbund) made an import- 
ant decision in May 1992 to work towards the implementation of teacher 
registration, that is: a certification that only teachers who graduated from 
teacher education institutions could get, giving exclusive rights to teach 
(cf. Frelin & Fransson, 2019). As this union mainly organises teachers 
who are subject specialists in upper secondary schools and at the senior 
level of the nine-year compulsory school, the union saw benefits for their 
members in being positioned as registered teachers. However, it was to 
take almost 20 years before the decision to introduce teacher registra- 
tion became a reality. It was during this time that mentoring for NQTs 
became an issue on the educational agenda. 


The 1995 national agreement between teacher 
unions and local authorities 

The restructuring of the education system in the late 1980s and early 
19908 as described above enabled the teacher unions to take more respon- 
sibility for the development of the education system and position them- 
selves as professional and responsible parties. Thus, in 1995, a national 
agreement (ÖLA, 2000) was reached, between the Swedish Association 
of Local Authorities (SALAR), the National Union of Teachers in Sweden 
and the Swedish Teachers’ Union, emphasising school development. One 
component in this agreement was that it gave new teachers the right to 
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be supported by a mentor and to participate in an induction programme 
during a probationary year. 

As the Swedish way of governance had become highly decentralised due 
to reforms, the task of implementing this agreement and developing local 
initiatives was handed over to the country's 290 municipalities. This often 
involved renegotiation with teachers” unions at the local level in order to 
find suitable forms and conditions for the induction programme and for 
mentors and mentees. In some municipalities, carefully-prepared induc- 
tion systems emerged, while other municipalities devised more ad hoc 
solutions. In some municipalities very little, if anything, happened. In the 
later rounds of negotiations, the national agreement was not renewed and, 
since 31 March 2005, no national agreement has been in place, although 
some local agreements do still exist at municipal level. In the autumn of 
2004, 59 % of all NQTs employed on a probationary basis were allocated 
a mentor by the school in which they worked, and 63 % thought that they 
received the help they needed as new teachers (Lårarnas Riksförbund, 
2005). Note that employment on a probationary basis gave the right to a 
mentor, but obviously that was not working out as intended. 


Teacher registration, probationary year and 
teacher induction (2006-2017) 


The decision taken by the National Union of Teachers in Sweden (Lårarnas 
Riksförbund) in May 1992 to work towards the implementation of teacher 
registration resulted in early 2006 in an official government inquiry initi- 
ated by the Social Democratic Government (SOU 2008:52). As the inquiry 
was initiated at the beginning of the 2006 General Election campaign, 
it can be understood as a way of moving the issue of teacher registra- 
tion away from the political agenda (Gustafsson & Fransson, 2012, p. 25). 
The Government was under pressure from an opposition with a highly 
offensive political manifesto in the area of education. However, despite 
the political initiative to initiate the inquiry, the Social Democrats lost 
power and a centre-right coalition government was formed. 

The official government inquiry, entitled "Registration and stricter 
qualifying rules” (SOU 2008:52), was held in May 2008. On 2 March 2011, 
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the government bill based on this inquiry was adopted by the Swedish 
Parliament (Proposition 2010/11:20), and the implementation of three 
closely-linked reforms was initiated. First, teacher registration linked to 
the subjects and grades that teachers were trained for was implemented. 
Second, a probationary year with evaluations was added for new teach- 
ers before teacher registration could be granted. During the probationary 
year it was compulsory for school principals to evaluate NQTs in rela- 
tion to the teaching standards that had been developed by the Swedish 
National Agency for Education (Skolverket), and it was left to the princi- 
pals to decide whether or not to recommend registration. Third, during 
the probationary year an NQT was also expected to have a mentor 
assigned to them to support their professional development but not one 
who was expected to be involved in their evaluations. 

However, the implementation of these reforms was not smooth. 
Teacher registration became especially problematic when the NQTs who 
were already working had to be registered in accordance with the grades 
and subjects of their teacher education. It took a long time to review all 
the documentation and decide whether teacher registration should be 
granted and, in many cases, matching subjects and grades with a specific 
teacher education proved challenging (Frostenson, 2014). It also turned 
out that many older and experienced teachers were teaching year levels 
and subjects that they had not been trained for, which led to them not 
being granted registration for their present teaching position. Needless to 
say, this led to a number of adjustments to the legislation. One of the most 
recent policy adjustments was that from 1 July 2019, which now means 
that leisure-time teachers need a specific teacher registration to be able to 
teach and be responsible for a school's leisure-time activities. 

The evaluations carried out by the principals were also questioned, and 
research showed variation in the quality of the evaluations (Fransson, Frelin, 
& Grannis, 2017; Gerrevall, 2017). Evaluation was also a complicated prac- 
tice, and there were fears that if NQTs were not offered probationary place- 
ments and evaluated for teacher registration it would make a teaching career 
less attractive (Utbildningsdepartementet, 2013). Thus, in July 2014, the pro- 
bationary year and principals’ evaluations of NQTs were discontinued and 
teacher registration was earned by graduating from teacher education. 
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When these parts of the reform package were discontinued in July 2014, 
a side effect was that mentoring also became downplayed. This could be 
understood as the issue of mentoring being buried under other 'more 
important” issues that were vying for attention. This led to the Swed- 
ish Teachers” Union, the National Union of Teachers in Sweden and the 
Swedish Association of Local Authorities and Regions (SALAR) making 
a joint effort during 2016-2017 to revive the issue of induction and mento- 
ring, albeit with limited effect. However, it did result in some workshops 
and web-based materials, including a film about research highlighting 
the importance of mentoring and ways of organising and carrying it out. 
Further, in August 2017, a letter was sent to the government calling for 
mentor education and an information campaign about the induction 
period. 


Mentoring - the current situation 


The current situation in Sweden is that some legislation and regulations 
pertain to the mentoring of NQTs. As noted at the very beginning of 
the chapter, the Swedish Education Act, Chapter 2. $ 22a, states that the 
employer 'shall ensure that at the start of their employment the teacher 
or preschool teacher will undergo a period of induction’. This is further 
elaborated on by legislation adopted on 26 June 2014, *... regarding the 
induction period for teachers and preschool teachers’ (SKOLFS 2014:44): 


The principal shall design the induction period so that the teacher is given the 
opportunity to carry out as many of the profession's tasks as possible. Different 
methods for the planning and implementing of the teaching, development con- 
versations, assessment and documentation and, where applicable, individual 
development plans and grading should be included. Furthermore, the induc- 
tion period will deal with questions about the treatment of students, teachers’ 
leadership and teachers’ interactions with students, colleagues, parents and 


guardians. (SKOLFS 2014:44, § 7, translated from Swedish) 


Although these regulations are now in place, it is important to under- 
stand how they play out in practice. For instance, the TALIS survey from 
2018 (OECD, 2019) shows that in Sweden 30 % of the lower secondary 
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school teachers participating in the study reported that they took part 
in some kind of formal or informal induction when they began work at 
their current school, compared to an average of 42 % of the teachers in the 
other countries participating in the same survey. 

When it comes to mentoring in Sweden, 17 % of the teachers with up 
to five years of teaching experience were reported to have been assigned 
a mentor, compared to an average of 22 % among the other participat- 
ing countries (OECD, 2019, Table I.5.10). Notably, in Argentina, Chile, 
Italy, Finland, Lithuania, Slovenia and Spain, only 5-10 % of the NQTs 
reported having a mentor, while more than 50 % reported having a men- 
tor in Kazakhstan, New Zealand, Shanghai and Singapore. Compared 
with TALIS 2013 Sweden is among the four countries that have slightly 
increased the numbers of NQTs being mentored. 

Further, in May 2019 the Swedish Teachers’ Union conducted a survey 
covering 99 % of the municipalities (n = 287), which showed that only 5 % 
of the municipalities ‘always’ offered an induction period to NQTs while 
20 % ‘never’ did. Thirteen percent offered this ‘often’, 31 % ‘seldom’ and 
31 % offered it ‘sometimes’ (Lararforbundet, 2019). 

In September and October 2019, another survey was sent to 3,228 of the 
NQTs belonging to the Swedish Teachers’ Union and who had graduated 
in spring 2019. Eight hundred and ninety NQTs responded, yielding a 
response rate of 31 %. This survey showed that 41 % of the NQTs were in 
an induction period and had a mentor, while 59 % were not. However, an 
analysis of the different categories of teachers shows that these figures 
mainly refer to teachers of years F-3 and 4-9 in the nine-year compulsory 
school and at upper secondary school, and involve induction activities 
and mentoring. For preschool teachers and leisure-time teachers the per- 
centages were 32 % and 23 % respectively (Figure 5). 

Among the 59 % who were not involved in an induction period and did 
not have a mentor (n = 496), 24 % claimed that they had been offered a 
mentor and 76 % said that they had not. In the latter group (n = 369), 74 % 
stated that they would like to have had a mentor. 

Among the teachers with an induction period and a mentor (n = 338), 
13 % claimed that they had reduced duties in class in order to have time to 
meet with their mentors. 
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Figure 5. Percentage of NQTs in an induction period with mentors. (n = 988). (Lärarförbundet, 
2019). 


This shows that more effort is needed to organise induction systems 
and offer NQTs induction activities and mentoring. 

In the following, the extent to which NQTs are involved in mentoring 
activities and mentoring will be discussed. Here the focus is on the prin- 
cipals and a government inquiry proposing a ‘professional programme 
and education for mentors’. 


Principals as important key actors - who are 
also busy and moving around 


Research has shown that principals are important for the well-being, 
professional development and resilience of NQTs (Bickmore & Bick- 
more, 2010; Buchanan et al., 2013; Peters & Pearce, 2012). For instance, 
Peters and Pearce (2012) found that relationships between NQTs and 
principals were important for the resilience and well-being of the for- 
mer. Similarly, Tiplic, Lejonberg and Elstad (2016) showed that trusting 
relationships between principals and NQTs reduced teachers’ turnover 
intentions. In a study of Californian principals, Wood (2005) identified 
five important roles that principals played in the induction of NQTs: 
(a) culture builder, (b) instructional leader, (c) coordinator/facilitator 
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of mentors, (d) novice teacher recruiter and (e) a novice teacher advo- 
cate/retainer” (p. 39). Thus, principals play an important role for NQTs 
in a number of ways - from a direct one-to-one relation to how they 
influence and develop a school’s culture. 

Against this backdrop, it is disadvantageous for NQTs when princi- 
pals only stay in a position for a short period and then move on to other 
schools. For instance, the 2013 TALIS study showed that Swedish prin- 
cipals were less experienced than their counterparts in other Nordic 
countries — both as principals and regarding time in service at their pres- 
ent school - and changed schools to a greater extent (Skolverket, 2015a). 
Denmark has the highest proportion of experienced principals. Addi- 
tionally, in Sweden 51 % of the principals have worked for less than three 
years at their present school, compared with approximately 30 % in Ice- 
land and Finland, and 20 % in Denmark. 

The Swedish Schools Inspectorate (Skolinspektionen, 2019) has recently 
acknowledged that this situation negatively influences the ability to orga- 
nise induction programmes or mentoring for NQTs, which principals are 
largely responsible for organising and involved in. The processes, routines 
and initiatives that are involved in organising these kinds of activities are 
slowed down, downsized or even neglected, as are activities like cooper- 
ative assessments of national tests and the structured work of supporting 
pupils with special needs. 

Thus, the principals’ working conditions and organisational struc- 
tures within the education system negatively affect the possibility of 
organising systematic and structured induction and mentoring for NQTs 
in Sweden. This shows the complexity of the educational ecosystem and 
how circumstances are interrelated. It also shows that support for NQTs 
is not just a matter of moving induction and mentoring higher up the 
educational agenda, but also means making sure that NQTs, mentors, 
principals and the entire education system are catered for in the best 
possible way. 

The shortcomings in supporting NQTs and in giving them a good start 
and successful professional development in their first year of teaching 
may be symptomatic of greater challenges in the Swedish educational 
system. 
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Waiting for the 'professional programme" - 
a 2018 reform proposal put on hold 


The issue of NQTs’ professional development and the provision of men- 
tors has also been highlighted in a recent official government inquiry 
aimed at strengthening the teaching profession and teaching in order to 
'strengthen the pupils” learning and development of knowledge and val- 
ues’ (SOU 2018:17, p. 96). The inquiry’s focus is colourfully illustrated and 
manifested in the title: With teaching skills in focus - A framework for the 
professional development of teachers and principals. 

The main proposal in the inquiry is the implementation of a profes- 
sional programme (Professionsprogram) offering systematic opportu- 
nities for professional development. Linked to this programme is the 
implementation of a professional framework with four levels of profi- 
ciency: registered teachers, experienced teachers, merited teachers and 
especially merited teachers. Corresponding levels are proposed for pre- 
school teachers. For principals two levels are suggested — principal and 
merited principal. The first level — registered teacher — addresses the pro- 
fessional development of NQTs and their participation in induction pro- 
grammes and mentoring activities with a view to becoming registered 
teachers. Mentors for NQTs are expected to be experienced teachers who 
have undergone mentor education. 

This government inquiry was delivered in March 2018 and, since 
then, has been on the government’s table for decision and further 
action. At the time of writing this article (January 2020), the educa- 
tional sector in Sweden is still waiting to see what the outcome of this 
proposal will be. 

The inquiry highlights the issue of education for mentors of NQTs. An 
education of 7.5 ECTS credits is proposed. The suggestion is that men- 
tors need to ‘develop a professional approach in the role as mentor and 
develop their knowledge about for instance professional ethics, adult 
education and conversational methodology’ (p. 260). In the inquiry, the 
issue of mentor education is assessed as being of ‘immediate interest’, and 
it is proposed to be implemented already ‘in 2019”. However, as yet, noth- 
ing has been decided or implemented. 
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Although this proposal has not yet become a reality, it is interesting 
to analyse the extent to which mentor education is provided in Sweden 
today at universities. This is covered in the next section. 


Education and training for mentors - 
state of the actual 


The education and training of mentors is closely related to the mentor- 
ing of NQTs. Becoming a mentor implies a transition from experienced 
teacher to mentor and the need to master both teaching and mentor 
practices (Aspfors & Fransson, 2015a). Orland-Barak (2001) claims that 
learning to be a mentor involves similar developmental stages to those 
experienced by NQTs in their first years of teaching. Here, mentors’ pro- 
fessional development can be of two kinds: informal learning based on 
experiences during the mentoring process, or more formalised in terms 
of mentor education courses. In research, mentors’ professional compe- 
tence has been found to be highly practice-oriented (Clarke, Killeavy, & 
Moloney, 2013; Ulvik & Langorgen, 2012; Ulvik & Sunde, 2013). 

When it comes to formalised mentor education, it has been claimed 
that the education of mentors is important. For instance, the New Teacher 
Project in California, USA, claimed that mentor education was the key to 
the success of a sustainable induction programme (Moir, 2009). 

But how is mentor education regarded and acknowledged in Sweden? 
The Government Bill (Proposition 2010/11:20) proposing the reform 
package of teacher registration, probationary year and induction system 
touched on the issue of mentor education in the following way: 


It is certainly also an advantage if the mentor has some form of supervisor or 
mentor qualification. Several consultative bodies point out that this should 
be compulsory, although the value of this is questioned by the Government. 
Södertörn University suggested that the educational institutions that organise 
teacher training should also offer mentor education. The Government regards 
this as a valuable point of view, but leaves it to the higher education institutions 
themselves to decide whether to introduce and organise such education. (Prop- 
osition 2010/11:20, p. 38, translated from Swedish) 
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When the Bill was adopted by Parliament on 2 March 2011, the reform 
process was accelerated to the extent that already in autumn of 2011 
NQTs were required to have a formal probationary year and a mentor. 
By the spring of 2014, only five out of 18 surveyed universities offering 
teacher education provided some kind of education for mentors of NQTs 
(7.5 ECTS credits and five weeks of study) (Aspfors & Fransson, 2015b). 
When the probationary year and principals’ evaluations of NQTs were 
discontinued in July 2014, a side effect was that mentoring became down- 
played - as was mentor education. Another survey carried out in the 
autumn of 2019 showed that three of the 15 surveyed universities offered 
some kind of mentor education, although these courses did not have a 
specific focus on education for mentors of NQTs. 

In the autumn of 2019, these three courses were officially announced 
in the university applications system (www.studera.nu). However, two of 
these courses focused on mentoring (and coaching) in a general sense and 
addressed different kinds of professional occupations. An example of the 
course description reads as below: 


We highlight and problematise the meaning of being a mentor in all professions 
and activities where mentoring is a relevant part of the professional socialisa- 
tion and a development of the organisation. (University of Boras, translated 


from Swedish) 


At this university the required qualification for the course is a teach- 
ing certificate or degree for preschool teachers, teachers or leisure-time 
teachers and three years of professional occupational experience. 

The course offered by the University of Gothenburg focused on the 
‘assessment of learning’ in educational contexts, school-based supervi- 
sors for student teachers and also, to some extent, on mentors for NQTs. 
Thus, these types of mentor education are in line with Norwegian courses 
for mentors aimed at both student teachers and mentors for NQTs (Ulvik 
& Sunde, 2013). 

Depending on the specific skills that are required, having joint and 
combined education for ‘mentors’ for student teachers and NQTs could 
be a sensible move. However, in some circumstances it may be better 
to have separate training courses. The reasons for having combined or 
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separate courses may be practical, ideological or depend on the contex- 
tual circumstances (Aspfors & Fransson, 20154). 

In their metasynthesis of mentor education for NQTs, Aspfors and 
Fransson (2015a) found that three dimensions could guide the develop- 
ment of mentor education: (a) the theoretical-analytical dimension, (b) the 
relational dimension, and (c) the contextual dimension. The theoretical- 
analytical dimension stresses the layers of content and professional 
knowledge and analytical skills that a mentor education needs to address, 
while the relational dimension emphasises the importance of relation- 
ships when becoming a mentor. The contextual dimension addresses the 
importance of acknowledging local, regional, national and international 
contexts when implementing, developing and researching mentor edu- 
cation. The importance of acknowledging local circumstances as well 
as changes at the policy level is below exemplified by the experiences of 
researchers at a Swedish university. 

At the University of Gavle, researchers and teacher educators have 
been involved in mentor education for NQTs since 1998. From 1998 to 
approximately 2010, the researchers’ and the university's approach was 
to not offer university-based mentor education, but instead help differ- 
ent municipalities to develop their own mentor education. In this way, 
municipalities not only developed the kinds of competencies that men- 
tors needed, but also the ‘ownership’ of mentoring and mentor education 
(Morberg & Gustafsson, 2007). This approach was used in collaboration 
with a network of nine municipalities and involved different kinds of 
local education with a variety of ambitions and scope. 

However, when the reform package of teacher registration, probation- 
ary year and induction system was implemented in 2011, researchers at 
the university changed track because they found that mentors also risked 
becoming involved in the evaluation of NQTs, even though this was for- 
mally a task for the principals (Fransson, 2010). This meant that mentors 
would have to navigate a more complicated landscape of evaluations and 
professional development and possibly conflicting tasks, roles, interests 
and ethics, even though it was the principal’s evaluation that was crucial 
for teacher registration. From 2013 to 2015, the university delivered some 
specially designed courses for mentors that took this complex landscape 
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into account (Fransson, 2016). These courses were not offered after 2015 
due to a reprioritisation of resources at the university, not due to the dis- 
continuation of probation years in 2014. 


Different actors supporting NQTs 


The formal responsibility for involving NQTs in professional develop- 
ment and induction activities and offering mentoring lies with the prin- 
cipal. In some municipalities resources are provided for these kinds of 
activities and also for bringing NQTs from different schools together. 

The need to support NQTs has been recognised by other actors too. Web- 
based information is offered by the Swedish Teachers’ Union (Lårarför- 
bundet, 2018) and the National Union of Teachers in Sweden (Lårarnas 
Riksförbund, 2019). The Swedish National Agency for Education also 
offers support material (Skolverket, 2015b; 2020). Here, the two teacher 
unions are powerful stakeholders in highlighting the right to induction 
and mentoring for NQTs. Some membership magazines for teachers also 
publish articles about NQTs' experiences and mentoring activities. 

Another example of initiatives to support NQTs is the Swedish Edu- 
cational Broadcasting Company (UR), which is a media company ‘in the 
service of the public’ owned by the foundation for Radio Sweden (SR), 
Swedish Television (SVT) and the Swedish Educational Broadcasting 
Company (UR). The Swedish Educational Broadcasting Company pro- 
vides TV and radio programmes as well as web-based materials for the 
educational sector directed at pupils, teachers and the public. UR has the 
freedom to choose which issues, themes and materials to produce, and 
has also chosen to provide material for NQTs in order to 'support NQTs 
during their first years’ and to give ‘advice and support in this profes- 
sional role” (Utbildningsradion, 2019). The material consists of web-based 
films on leadership, planning, classroom management, stress, rela- 
tions, evaluation and grades, juridical and relational issues, and how to 
organise classrooms for teaching and learning. According to officials, UR 
has tried to ‘reflect new teachers’ explicit wishes about what they need at 
the beginning of their professional life’ and stresses that it is ‘experienced 
teachers who give tips and advice on requested themes’. 
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Summary and future perspective 


This article has provided a brief overview of some of the important mile- 
stones in the development of more sustainable structures for mentoring 
in Sweden. Legislation is in place in the form of the Swedish Education 
Act and the Swedish National Agency for Education's regulations. How- 
ever, at present the issue of mentoring does not appear at the top of the 
educational agenda in Sweden. There is also a need for up-to-date data 
about the extent to which NQTs have access to mentors and what the 
quality of mentorship is like. The proposed professional programme with 
four levels of proficiency may result in a renewed focus on mentoring and 
mentor education. For this to be placed at a national level will require 
political decisions and local efforts. The current shortage of teachers may 
also give added impetus to retaining NQTs in schools and to organise 
mentoring. In short, there is still a lot to do. 
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